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Two of the chief complaints maiie of our schools intensive study of English. By introducing each 
in recent years are: (1) They fail to give pupils an principle of Latin syntax through its English 


equivalent, and by making constant comparisons 
between the two languages in words and usage, 
you will make the pupil’s knowledge of’ both 
necessary Subjects. Latin and English far greater than would other- 
wise be possible. 


adequate knowledge and ability in the use of 
English and (2) they waste time in teaching un- 


Now, if Latin is not to go the way of Greek, it 
must prove its value and justify its place in the 
course of study. Here is the way: 


Place’s Beginning Latin is a new book with just 
this purpose and plan. Its close correlation of the 
two languages will be a.revelation to every teacher. 

Let the study of Latin be made to increase No textbook has ever been published which offers 
the pupil's knowledge of English. Let it be an such new possibilities in the teaching of Latin. 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


‘By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt. D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
416 pages. 144 illustrations. Five full pages in color 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 


We have thus far offered these 
new Readers ( The Child’s Public appebeidtion is rising. 
World ) to nine States.- A// but 1 ft Salaries are going up. 
one have adopted them in whole | Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. 
or in oat. thaiin as basal. five The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service to the community is increasing. 
as supplementary.* There has 1 | 


been nothing like it in the | BETTER PREPARATION MAKES A 
history of Readers. | BETTER PROFESSION | 


Teachers of all grades! 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company Make this better preparation NOW at | 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


*Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, For catalog and other information address 1a 
Arkansas, West Virginia, Florida, : Director A. H. Wilde, 525 Boylston St., Boston 
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A Primary Song Book 
for Sight Reading 


| Supplementary sight reading material 
| to accompany BOOK ONE of 
| THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Every supervisor will want to give her pupils this 
\book, which provides the essential drill in the most 
‘elementary scale relations, coupled with the best 
literature and bubbling over with the fresh enthu- 
'siasm of real melodies. 


Sixty-three Songs for Sight Reading 


Representing simple melodies based upon 
the Tonic Chord. 


Printed by phrases. 


Classified according to the first five chap- 
ters in Book One 


Printed in the unusually legible type 
designed for this series 
Nearly half the selections are folk songs. The 
words to all are particularly charming; in each 
instance they tell a complete story with a direct 
appeal to children. There are no meaningless 
rhymes. 
Accompaniments to selections now included 


in TEACHER’S MANUAL, VOLUME ONE. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


Spanish Textbooks that sell better 
than popular novels | 


This chart represents the 
four years’ sales of the 
natural, direct-method text- 
books for learning Spanish 
written by Professor Guil- 
lermo Hall of the University 
of Texas. 


Recent important adop- 
tions, among them adop- 
tions in the states of 
Kansas, Utah, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Oregon, will 
make the sales very much 
greater in the future. 


Professor Hall's ALL 
SPANISH METHOD has 
often been called the best 
direct method book in any 
language. It has clearly 
proved its worth in thou- 
sands of high school and 
college classes. POCO A 
POCO, a more elementary 
book for younger students, 
has been received with en- 
thusiasm. by junior high 
schools all over the country. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers- pa -Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 


accumulations of the past. 


plants and animals, 


15 Ashburton Place 


For beginning classes in the high school or the junior high school, 


A new textbook in biology treated from the modern point of view 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Science of Life 


By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
Julia Richman High School, New York 


Types 


of problems have been selected that best illustrate man’s method of adapting him- 
self or his surroundings to his needs and that show his dependence on the 
The book deals with the world of life as a whole 
rather than with the arbitary divisions of specialists, each main division including 


More material is presented than can comfortably be used by most classes. 
This allows the teacher the opportunity to select his material according to indi- 
vidual preferences, local or temporary conditions, and the interests of his students. 


: GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE LURE OF THE CITY 


BY M. JAY 


FLANNERY 


Fairfield, Ohio 


The city has furnished moralists with texts on 
the degeneracy of man ever since any being 
which could be called man has dwelt on the face 
of the earth. For, notwithstanding a wide-spread 
belief to the contrary, man, as a gregarious 
animal, has dwelt in communities comparable to 
cities from the beginning. Only the abnormal 
man in early days lived by himself. The prehis- 
toric remains of all peoples show them living 
together in communities which, as far as was pos- 
sible for those times, fill the place of tha city of 
modern times. At first conditions did not permit 
very large aggregations of people, but just as 
soon as the development of commerce made it 
possible, the city, with many of the complexities 
of the modern city, made its appearance. In the 
hunting and fishing stage and in the early agri- 
cultural stage, men lived together for protection, 
but more for social reasons. Even the nomadic 
grazer, though his dwelling was but a tent, was 
a member of a clan and camped with his fellows. 
There were always individualists and misan- 
thropists who dwelt apart, but they were persons 
lacking the sense of social solidarity, and their 
numbers compared with those who dwelt in 
village and town communities were few. The 
city, meaning by that word the largest commun- 
ity which the conditions of life of the times 
permit, is and always has been, the habitat of 
man. 

As the city made the surrounding country safe 
for habitation more people of a weaker social 
feeling took to the country, but few even of 
these broke the tie which bound them to the city. 
They kept themselves close to their beneficent 
mother, and ther voice kept calling them back 
home. Some few broke entirely away, and in 
the majority of cases became the bandits of all 
ages, the robber barons and the Robin Hoods oi 
the Middle Ages. The people of the 
country were those who were still wnder the spell 
of the city and not too far away to be subject to 
her benign influence. The city was the source 
and centre of culture, of morality, of religion. 
From her flowed out the rich streams that have 
refreshed and fructified the earth. It was she 
who first heard gladly the Gospel of Jesus, cher- 
ished it in ‘her soul, and passed it on to her 
meighbors. Only very slowly and painfully did 
the Gospel penetrate country districts, and the 
very name we give to the old religions which 
Christianity displaced, pagan, testifies to the 


good 


backwardness of rural communities in accepting 
the new faith, The Christian records are 
records of work done in cities, and Paul’s Letters 
to the Romans, to the Ephesians, to the Philip- 
pians, are eloquent testimony to the same effect. 

The highest expression of man’s genius in alk 
departments of life in all ages is the city. In her, 
or through her influence, have been developed 
all the arts and sciences, all the brightest flowers 
of art and literature,- all the customs and forms 
which make life endurable. Civil, polite, urbane, 
all point to the origin of the arts and graces of 
life. The science and art of government are her 
gifts to the world. We are apt to think of cities 
as badly govenned, but in the city government 
had its origin, and, public opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, really good government ds there 
best exemplified. It vet lacks much of perfec- 
tion, but many rural communities could give even 
Tammany points in corruption. The supersti- 
tion of the superior purity of rural government 
will not bear close scrutiny. . 

No thuman art can originate or be developed in 
a social vacuum—not even in a rarefied social 
atmosphere. Only where men meet in large num- 
bers, where there is a considerable complexity 
of life, where interests clash, can these things 
show themselves. The normal man is incor- 
rigibly social, not in that he simply longs for 
companionship, but in that it is impossible for 
him to bring out the capabilities of his nature 
except in contact and conflict with his fellows. No 
personal or social grace or accomplishment is 
the product of the individual. Everything he has 


or is is the gift of this social environment. All 
that he brings to it is the capacity to 
benefit by his social contact. And the more 


complex its this social environment the higher 
and nobler is the product—always assuming, of 
course, the capacity of the particular individual 
to profit by this environment 

Many are willing to accept this valuation of 
her contributions to the world in everything but 
morals. They acknowledge that she has given us 
the arts and sciences and even the principles and 
framework ‘of government, but they deny her 
claim to be the mother of morals and hold her up 
to scorn as a sink of perdition. It isn’t necessary, 
so they say, to enter into argument on the 
subject, her rottenness is evident to all who will 
but look. She even boasts of it and flaunts it 
in the eves of the world. Morals, in the thought 
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of these people, are always associated with sim- 
plicity of life. They are usually persons who 
believe that man was created a perfect being and 
fell, not once for all with the privilege of gradu- 
ally working his way up toward this former state 
of purity, but with a tendency to fall still lower. 
In the fetid moral atmosphere of the city he has 
made the most of this tendency downward and 
can be saved only by returning to the simple 
life. 

But those who believe that man was originally 
ammoral, as ts the brute, and thas by social effort 
raised himself to his present high position, have 
no confidence in any scheme which would in any 
measure keep him from the most intimate asso- 
ciation with his kind. Only in this mtimate asso- 
«ciation can real morals be developed and a char- 
acter worthy the highest manhood be formed. 
Morals are not the product of the lonely places 
or of the study. Only in the dust and sweat of 
actual conflict are morals made. And they are 
made by man, not imposed on him from without. 
A moral sentiment can be excogitated apart from 
the rush and hurry of actual living: a moral 
character can be formed only in the arena. 

if it is true that morals are the creation of the 
city, why has she gamed such a bad name? For 
there is no denying the fact that the city is 
looked wpon as the festering sore of our civil- 
ization. And ‘history tells us the same story of 
all ages. he prophet and preacher of every age 
have made the wiakedness of the city the burden 
of their denunciation. Babylon has become the 
synonym of all that is vile. Especially since the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, with the 
growth of the romantic political philosophy of 
Rousseau, has this evil reputation clung to the 
mame of city. Can it be after all that we are 
wrong in attributing to her a worthy place ‘n 
the making of that which jis lovely and of goo 
report? 

The evil reputation of the city is due to a 
variety of causes. It is true that great and start- 
ling crimes are perpetrated withm her borders 
more. often than in rural districts. It is a 
question whether this is true in proportion to 
ther population, but the numbers are large and 
the white light of publicity beats upon every 
crime committed there. The great contrasts of 
wealth and the opportunities to commit espe- 
cially crimes of violence, make her the harbor 
of criminals. If social contact makes for high 
ideals and practice, so too does it for the 
opposite. But these are but the shadows cast by 
the increasing light of virtue, and as this light 
increases in intensity and becomes diffused, the 
shadow fades away. As long as Jmwman nature 
remains what it is this shadow of crime cannot 
wholly disappear; but everywhere betterment is 
coming, and nowhere is it more apparent than 
in the city. 

Then again, because of numbers, it pays to 
commercialize certain vices in the city, such as 
the traffic in intoxicants, narcotics, and the social 
evil: and with these goes a train of other evils 
which spreads its smut over her fair garments. 
But virtue in all these lines is not the sole posses- 
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sion of the country. In proportion to its popula- 
tion the country can boast no more real virtue 
even in these lines than the despised city. Many 
of the patrons of these sinks are men and boys 
from the country, and country girls furnish 
their share of the scarlet women of the city. Sex 
virtue is not ‘the peculiar characteristic of either 
community, but it is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in urban centres. 

The conventional attitude toward these com- 
merctalized forms of vice and toward methods 
of dealing with them differs radically in country 
and city. The former, looking at them from afar 
and with no practical experience in dealing with 
them, has reliance on direct methods of repres- 
ston. The man with little or no direct contact 
with this form of evil has great faith in the power 
of abstract notions of virtue, and believes that 
the man who, from what may be social compul- 
sion, tolerates wickedness is himself wicked. The 
thing is wrong, therefore there should be no 
compromise with it. The difficulties of this 
method mean nothing to him; let right be done 
though the heavens fall. The city dweller 
knows from bitter experience that this attitude 
toward practical problems is naive, and that vice 
cannot be dealt with in this simple fashion. Then, 
too, the city man, though he himself may be 
thoroughly grounded in, virtue, sometimes feels 
that, even if vice could be eradicated in this wav, 
the way itself would be immoral. He has great 
faith in the gradual working of social law toward 
a higher morality, and believes that the world 
will grow better without legal compulsion. 
This faith of his seems to be shaken a bit of 
recent vears, but, though he may be mistaken, 
lhe is not therefore a criminal. His morality is 
the only real morality—that worked out in 
actual conflict. 

But the spectre of city immorality and 
physical degeneracy will not down. It is one of 
the commonplace criticisms of city life that the 
city youth is physically inferior to his country 
cousin, and no amount of testimony of phy- 
sicians, educators, and social workers to the 
contrary avails to correct this erroneous impres- 
sion. Even city people themselves thoughtless!y 
repeat this easily disproved assertion. Except 
for a very small per cent. of slum dwellers and 
vice derelicts, the city youth is the equal and in 
many instances the superior, of the vouth from 
the country. And the country has its fair share 
‘of the poorly nourished, poorly vitalized, and 
diseased. Where the pressure of population is 
great, as in many of the countries of Europe, 
the condition of the slum dweller compares 
favorably, and more than favorably, with that of 
the rural laborer. Housing conditions and sani- 
tation are certainly no worse in the city, as is 
shown by reports such as that of the parliamen- 
tary committee on living conditions of farm 
laborers in England. 

But the catch phrases “Back to the Farm,” 
“God made the country, man made the town,” 
and, 
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“Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile” 

appeal strongly to a certain school of thought. 
With this school civilization is a disease. Jn 
a state of nature man is nearer to God. Simplic- 
ity, naturalness, kinship in spirit with mature in 
the world of landscape and waterscape, mountain 
and river, plant and wild beast, are essential to 
morals. Beautifully poetic is all this and not to 
be despised. Nature thas her lessons and her in- 
spiration for us, and he who does not enter into 
her moods, feel the thrill of her beauty and 
majesty, is less than man. But all this must not 
blind us to the fact that the noblest creature in 
all the world is man, that his works are the 
highest expression of that Mind which informs 
our part of the universe, the highest expression 
which we know, and that the greatest work of 
man is his social organization, best expressed in 
the city. Isolation is social death or stagnation ; 
intimate intercourse, abundant life. 

In a recent number of an educational journal 
a writer, a county superintendent of schools, 
Jaments the drift of population toward the city im 
these words: “The trend of the population is 
always city-ward, and it has been rightly 
compared to a stream of water that carries silt 
to places where it will do no good and subtracis 
sit from the soils of the country, doing it posi- 
tive injury.” The writer evidently believes that 
the city-ward drift is the result of unworthy 
motives on the part of those who are attracted; 
that the city is the candle which lures the moth 
to its destruction. He does not seem to be aware 
that there are basic economic reasons for this 
trend. Men do not go to the city merely that 
they may secure office jobs and soft snaps. Until 
something happens to change our whole indus- 
trial system, to turn the clock of progress back, 
no cries of “Back to the farm” can materially 
affect it. We do not realize the extent to which 
farming is done in the city today. Every piece 
of work done on an agricultural machine, every 
stroke which even remotely assists in making 


that machine, is farm work. Every mile of rail- 
road, every locomotive, every car, which is used 
from the time the raw material is started on its 
journey until the completed machine is in the 
hands of the farmer, is an agricultural implement. 
Every trainman, salesman’ and banker, who 
facilitates in any way the putting of this machine 
into the field, is an agricultural laborer. The dif- 
ference between farming today and farming 
fifty years ago is a matter of the distribution of 
labor. In the olden time the laborer was in the 
field, in the immediate presence of the work to 
be done. When the old-fashioned reaping-hook 
was the harvester, little of the work was done in 
the city shop. Today, with the tractor-drawn 
self-binder and gatherer, or header and thresher. 
harvesting is done by “absent treatment.” The 
city has an economic reason for its existence, 
and until the farmer throws away ‘his highly 
organized machine and returns to primitive 
methods, it must continue to draw from the 
country. 

But the trolley, the automobile, the telephone, 
are urbanizing the rural community. The 
farmer, touched by the spirit of the city, is 
awakening to a ‘realization of his backwardness. 
The problem of the rural school, the rural 
church, the rural community life generally, is 
made pressing by acquaintance with the city. 
The man of light and leading in the country is 
not so confident today of the superiority of the 
product of “the little red schoolhouse.” His 
equanimity has been disturbed, and he is begin- 
ning to feel that the city has outdistanced him in 
her schools, her libraries, her provisions for the 
physical, mental, and moral sanity of the rising 
generation. his is encouraging, for only thus 
can the country hope for social salvation. And 
it will greatly accelerate her progress if she can 
be brought to see that the city is her elder sister, 
whose ways are not to be slavishly copied, but 
who has gone over the road before and has a 
fund of wisdom gained by experience, from 
which she may profit. 


a a 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF VOTERS 


BY GUSTAVO DI ROSA 


Consul of Italy in Boston 


There is no doubt that the army of the democ- 
racies which thave been fighting against the 
German autocracy has won for all the world a 
“better place to live in,” a safer opportunity for 
every nation, small or great, to satisfy its 
political aspirations without endangering the 
free development of other communities with 
similar ambitions. 

This has been the ideal aim of the great 
struggle as it has been repeatedly set forth or 
recognized by all the prominent statesmen of 
the allied countries. It entails a moral obliga- 
tion which must be fulfilled or the battles have 
been fought in vain. 

The victorious democracies must also regard 
it as a moral duty to inculcate on the defeated 


population of Germany a new conception of 
political life,_to help make more useful the 
lessons which the Germanic race, now released 
from the Prussian yoke, have begun to learn by 
themselves from the defeat of their dream of 
world-conquest. 

From manifold varying ideals and_ principles 
new formulas must arise in order that a really 
practical basis for their application may be estab- 
lished, since the majority of the people in the 
world will not understand abstract theories but 
will need a concrete application of them to ordi- 
nary life.” 

The history of mankind is forever written on 
new pages and the historian of the future will 
record in his book the acquisitions which prog- 
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ress will have made, comparing them with the 
abandoned theories and principles of the “Old 
Regime.” We are hearing at the present time 
more frequently than ever before the terms: 
Democracies, great and small democracies, 
crowned democracies and governments of the 
people. 

Every democracy claims to have adopted for 
itself the best form of government. Yet there 
are many philosophers who question the claim to 
progress and who point to the war, now so glori- 
ously ended, and to all the acts of German frigiht- 
fulness—the so-called “military necessities”’—as 
a proof of their reason to doubt the reality of 
progress. They affirm that this progress is an 
illusion and that our present political condition 
is neither better nor worse than that of former 
times. 

Some even go so far as to declare that the 
workl is becoming worse: the destruction of 
works’ of art, the use of poisonous gas, air- 
raids on hospitals, the torpedoing of merchant 
ships and especially of vessels carrying only 
wounded soldiers, seem to them signs of the 
backward tendency of civilization. 

To such the terrible Turk seems less chivalrous 
than the modern Hun. The fact is, the expres- 
sion world-progress, as used in our common lan- 
guage has reference to our technical advance- 
ment rather than to improvement in our morals. 
Modern inventions have certainly delivered hu- 
manity from many of the cruel sufférings of 
former times. Awful epidemics such as once 
devastated Europe are stopped by adequate 
quarantine regulations; the food supply of the 
world is shared with regions threatened with 
famine; all the beneficence of medicine and 
surgery watches over the battlefields, so that 
soldiers severely wounded are no longer left for 
days on the battlefields when war is raging. 

A calamity in some distant part of the world 
receives immediate help from all other parts, as 
was exemplified by the earthquake in Sicily and 
Calabria, and by the tremendous explosion in 
the harbor of Halifax when the state and people 
of Massachusetts were instant in their readiness 
to give abundant aid, returned in a fine spirit of 
gratitude when the city and citizens of Halifax 
sent nurses to help combat the epidemic of influ- 
enza from which Massachusetts was suffering. 

We must not forget these facts when tempted 
to become pessimistic, for they furnish a splendid 
proof that human nature, though the same since 
the beginnings of history, according to the phil- 
osophical dictum, “Homo ‘hominis lupus,” is 
nevertheless capable of improvement and_ finds 
it a more profitable and a happier occupation to 
help suffering in a spirit of altruism than to 
destroy life for some assumed benefit. 

The question of the best form of government 
has interested men for many centuries, and its 
solution has not as yet been found. Who indeed 
can solve this most difficult problem? The phil- 
osopher as well as the historian find themselves 
at a loss and frequently hark back to Plato, ac- 
cepting his conclusion that the best government 
is that which makes its people happiest. But 
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who can deny that an illuminated tyrant can rule 
a country more satisfactorily than a disorganized 
democracy? 

The best government is the one that is the re- 
sultant of all the best tendencies of the people, 
The splendid constitution of the Republic of 
Venice, especially in its most golden period, 
grew out of the characteristics of those gifted 
artist-merchants who made the Queen of the 
Adriatic the cynosure of all eyes. The parlia- 
mentary institutions of England, attained after 
many years of struggle, represent a form of goy- 
ernment which admirably meets the necessities 
of the nation. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to dictate any particular constitution, even 
though it were beyond criticism, to be accepted 
without question by every nation on earth and at 
every epoch of its development. 

Nevertheless all forms of government at the 
present time have one common _ conception, 
which is that every one of its people has the un- 
questionable right to participate in the manage- 
ment of the city, of the state or of the federation 
which has come into being. 

Elected representatives are clothed with the 
right to appoint individuals, who are to be con 
sidered as trustees, or as administrators pro 
tencpore of the public property and who are re- 
sponsible to the people for their actions. 

This is the essence of a representative demo- 
cratic government. If the government is bad, it 
is the fault of the people themselves, for, as it 
has been frequently said, the people have the 
government they deserve. It is always in ‘their 
power to make whatever changes they may 
desire. 

And yet, although every one, regardless of 
sex, color and race, is in duty bound to partici- 
pate in the government, it may happen that this 
representative democratic government fails to 
satisfy a large proportion of those who are 
under its dominion. 

The truth is, a democratic government its a 
more complicated organism than that of an 
autocrat, 


It requires more time, more attention, and 
more work to keep it in perfect running order, for 
it is like a great mechanism of thousands of 
wheels, each one geared and working in harmony 
so as to attain the desired result. 

Such a political body requires the contribution 
of every one of its members; not one should 
consider himself or herself exempt from his par- 
ticular duty. The co-operation of all is funda- 
mental for the satisfactory action of a democratic 
body. 

Do our present-day democracies respond to 
such a requisite? 

It must be frankly confessed that such is not 
as vet the case. If by the expression, “the con- 
tribution of every one of its members to the 
democratic government,” we mean the equal 
share of each member in the merely financial 
support of it, we have of course approached to 
such a desideratum; if we mean an equal con- 
tribution to the safety of the democracy in 
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defending it with arms against outside enemies, 
we can enthusiastically admit that our peoples 
have given splendid proof of their devotion. 

But what we mean is a more perfect and com- 
plete contribution in the ordinary course of cir- 
cumstances, when there is no crisis to kindle the 
zeal and stir patriotism, when the demand is 
simply to do the simple duty of going to the 
polls and voting. 

The electoral vote is the only practical instru- 
ment in the hands of the universal membership 
of the democracy by which they can express 
their wishes, indicate their approval or disap- 
proval of the policy or conduct of the trustees 
and administrators of their res publica. This 
instrument can hardly be said to be perfect, but 
it is the only possible instrument: only by this 
method and by this language can the will of the 
greatest number be made manifest and operative. 
It is imperfect since all human institutions are 
imperfect; but this does not mean that it is 
incapable of improvement; and if it can be im- 
proved the only way this is possible is by the 
people itself, the very source of democracy. As 
things are now, the political vote is entirely and 
absolutely optional. John Smith here, or his count- 
er-part in all other democracies, must pay his taxes 
for the support of his government; ‘the may be 
called upon to bear arms or sacrifice his life in 
the defence of his country; he must present 
himself at the courthouse for jury duty when 
the lot falls upon him; he is obliged to see -to it 
that his children receive at least elementary in- 
struction; he must keep his trees clear of moth- 
nests and his sidewalks of snow; but on election 
day, when he is invited to show a practical in- 
terest and decision as to the way the money he 
has contributed is spent or is to be spent, or to 
make sure that his country is ‘adequately pro- 
tected from danger, or to express his confidence 
or his lack of confidence in those who are to rep- 
resent him in the government, it is his privilege 
to remain in bed and sleep all day or take a trip 
to the seashore for his private amusement. 

Ie may realize that it ought to be his duty to 
go and vote, but no one takes any special 
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interest in seeing that he does, unless it be some 
politician who is anxious to secure his election 
and sends an automobile to bring him to the 
polls. Such cases as that of the typical John 
Smith, who from indolence or selfishness’ or 
distrust or pressure of private affairs, are far too 
common. ‘The affairs of city, state and govern- 
ment are left to a few alert and diligent members 
of political parties who are “out” for all that 
they can get. 

It seems to us that the first requisite of a 
democracy should be not only universal and 
equal suffrage but also a law compelling every 
adult member of the community to express his 
opinion with the ballot. 

It should not be Jeft to the caprice of the in- 
dividual voter, ‘but it should be required as an 
absolutely paramount duty strictly performed. 

Absenteeism on election day is as much of a 
crime as default in the payment of taxes or 
evasion of jury duty or cowardly sneaking out of 
military service in defence of the Fatherland, or 
refusal to give children indispensable education. 
In a word the political vote should be obligatory 
on every citizen. The election might be still im- 
perfect in its results, but it would at any rate be 
the actual expression of universal opinion. The 
honest man could not show his scorn for politics 
by the excuse that he was not interested in the 
subject; the buying and selling of votes would 
become more difficult; the responsibility of every 
member of the community toward the affairs of 
the city or state or of the whole country being 
thus increased, there would undoubtedly result a 
great improvement general political 
education. 

Under this system of conscripting votes a more 
representative electoral body would be formed 
and the people would realize more effectively the 
essence of democratic government and would 
be more inclined to rally in defence of it and en- 
deavor to preserve it against enemies from the 
inside as well as enemies from without. The 
added expense of such an enforced method of 
getting the people to the polls would find rich 
compensation in its beneficent results. 
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A MIRACLE 


OF OUR TIMES 


BY GEORGE ADE 


[Address in Indianapolis at the opening of the Woman's building at the State Fair, 1919.] 


We know that the miracle of our times has 
been the transformation in living conditions, in 
aspirations and in the habits of thought of the 
people of this commonwealth. We do not wish 
to admit now that we were semi-civilized thirty 
or forty years ago. Let us compromise by con- 
fessing that we were not so sophisticated as at 
present—less acquainted with the modern recipes 
for making life interesting. During our progress* 
there had to be an era during which the crayon 
portrait and the cardboard motto were the last 
words in art, and the peach basket decked out 
with satin ribbons was a synonym for interior 


decoration, and the bustle stood out unashamed 
and the Swiss bell ringers were accepted as an 
evening’s entertainment, and young men fancied 
that side whiskers and perfumed hair oil and 
the ruffled shirt were attributes of gentility. 

I think we are justified in saying that our ad- 
vancement has been forced upon us by the women 
of Indiana. I never heard of a household becom- 
ing more civilized and orderly through the efforts 
of a man, unassisted by a woman. Wherever 
there is a job of cleaning up to be done you will 
find there assembled a number of highly intelli- 
gent women armed with mops. Wherever light 
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is to be let in upon an area of darkness by social 
improprieties or moral defections, it is a safe 
guess that women, organized for business, will 


be found raising the curtains. And yet, very lit- 


tle of the enormous good accomplished by the 
women in the recent past may be regarded as the 


outcome of battle. I heard Theodore Roosevelt 


say a few years ago about the most amazing and 
the most hopeful fact that he had encountered 
everywhere in America was that women (even 
the women out on the lonesome plains or locked 
in the hills or scattered along the remaining 
frontiers), all of them were strivitig to find and 
read the best books, to learn about painting and 
sculpture and music and all the refinements bred 
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in the centres of population but no longer to be 
monopolized by any class. The man who thinks 
that a woman shall have no day-dreams removed 
from housework and rearing children had better 
take to cover immediately. 

It is because the Indiana women have experi- 
enced a gentle but persistent influence for bet- 
ter books on the table and better manners in the 
household and better morals in the community 
and better music in the churches and _ better 
standards of art in home decoration that we have 
come out of the kinks and are a great deal more 
presentable, as a separate tribe, than we were a 
few short decades ago. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S RATING OF TEACHERS 


BY WILLIAM C, T, ADAMS 


Plymouth, N. H., State Normal Schoo! 


in the industrial and commercial world every- 
thing is weighed, measured and standardized so 
that a dollar, a yard, a pound, etc., are the same 
everywhere in the country. Labor is measured, 
and the day’s work in most occttpations is 
standardized. 

Standard measurements are not confined to 
the industries but are used widely in education. 
The results of teachers’ work in the schools have 
always been measured by examinations which are 
little better than guess work, because each 
teacher sets her own standard and marks the 
answers according to her own judgment. No 
two teachers mark alike and for this reason 
standard tests have been evolved which are tne 
same in all sections of the country. Standard 
measurements in arithmetic, reading and hand- 
writing and spelling are used in most of our 
schools. There is need of a “yard stick” to 
measure the results of the teacher’s efforts. 

Intelligence is measured by mental tests so 
that we no longer use such indefinite terms as 
bright, dull, stupid or average, but we have more 
reliable standards to measure mental ability. 
Every educator knows what is meant by such 
words as idiot, imbecile, moron, border line, nor- 
mal and super-normal. 

There have been evolved several schemes to 
measure teachers, some of which have been suc- 
cessful. One usually hears teachers spoken of 
as excellent, good, fair, and poor. Such terms 
mean but little, as when one is pressed for his 
reasons for the use of these terms he is usually 
unable to give reasons. The conclusions are ar- 
rived at by guesswork, mostly, or by insufficient 
data. There is no reason why a definite meas- 
urement may not be obtained by teachers. 

There are four characteristics or elements that 
go to make a teacher, and on these we all agree: 
They are (1) teaching power, (2) executive abil- 
ity, (3) personality, and (4) scholarship. If we 
assign to each of these twenty-five per cent., we 
will have a maximum of 100 per cent. There are 
differences of opinion among school men as to 
which is the most important characteristic, 


teaching ability, scholarship or personality, 
Whatever values these may be given they are 
more or less inseparable, for teaching ability de- 
pends on personality and scholarship, and no 
teacher can succeed in her work if she is not a 
good executive. Therefore, for the purpose of 
measuring teachers, it is just as well to give 
definite values to each characteristic. | Under 
each of these heads we place ten points with a 
definite value of two and one-half per cent. One 
will recognize that all points are not of equal 
value, but, here again, educators will disagree, so 
it will be just as well to assign certain values to 
each point. 

The “Rating of Teachers” given below may 
have its weak points, but if the superintendent 
will use it in his school visits he will arrive at a 
pretty accurate judgment of his teachers. Some 
such scheme will be much more reliable than 
guess work. The superintendent will be able by 
the use of the rating card to note the strong 
points and the weak points of his teachers; to 
give proper aid and to note improvement or lack 
of improvement. By making a summary at the 
end of the year the superintendent will have a 
sound basis for rating his teachers. 

The rating card is used by the supervisor of 
training in the Plymouth Normal School to 
measure the student teachers. The critic 
teachers use the same cards and by comparing 
notes frequently we all get a more accurate es- 
timate of the pupil teacher’s ability. 

The rating sheets are put into convenient pads, 
note book size, and can be secured from the Mil- 
ton-Bradley Comparty. 

Below is a copy of the Superintendent’s Rat- 
ing of Teachers :— 

I. TEACHING POWER: (25 per cent.) (Each Point 


i 
counts 214%) 


Does her daily work show preparation and thought? 
Is she definite in her instructions? Is sie enthusiastic in 
school work? Are her pupils responsive? Does she use 
available materials? Does she know the specific aim of 
subject’ taught ? Does she know the immediate aim of 
each lesson? Does she make proper use of drills, re- 
views and examinations? Does she motivate her school 
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work? What kind of results does she obtain? (a) 
What are her strong points? (b) What are her weak 
points? 

Il. EXECUTIVE ABILITY: (25 per cent.) 

Is her discipline successful? Does she manage her 
school in a professional manner? Is she careful of 
school property? Does her influence extend beyond the 
schoolroom? Is she prompt in her reports to principal 
and superintendent? Does she supervise the pupils 
during playtime? Is she courteous to fellow-teachers, 
superintendent, pupils and parents? Does she receive 
suggestions as personal or professional? Does she nag 
or scold her pupils? Do outside duties and pleasures in- 
terfere with her school work? (a) What are her strong 
points? (b) What are her weak points? 

Ill. PERSONALITY: (25 per cent.). 


(a) Manner of dress; (b) carriage; (c) tone of 
voice. Is she neat and clean? Do her hair, teeth and 
nails show care? Is she in good health? Is she sincere, 


earnest, enthusiastic? Is she truthful in dealings* with 
her pupils? Is she reliable in her dealings with teachers 
and others? Does she gossip? Is she a leader in her 
community? What is her attitude toward the larger 
interests of her profession? (a) What are her strong 
points? (b) What are her weak points? 


IV. SCHOLARSHIP: (25 per cent.). 


Is her scholarship adequate for the grade she teaches? 
Does she have a knowledge of the aim of education? Is 
her information accurate? Does she have any special 
interests? Is her professional training adequate? Does 
she make use of her professional knowledge in teaching? 
Does she use good English? What is she doing to im- 
prove herself in her profession? Is she a graduate of a 
normal school? Is she a college graduate? (a) What 
are her strong points? (b) What are her weak points? 

A teacher whose per cent. totals above 85 is con- 
sidered superior, between 70 and &5, good, and below 70, 
poor. 


ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


BY FRANK H, KASSON 


East Orleans, Mass. 


We are indebted to the Bureau of Education 
for Bulletin, 1917, No. 17, by Samuel P. 
Capen, with the above title. Various agencies in 
this country ‘have lists of institutions whose 
graduates are given “certain academic or 
professional privileges,” and yet there has been 
great uncertainty as to what was meant by an 
“accredited” college. Hence Commissioner Clax- 
tton requested Dr. Capen, the Bureau's special- 
ist in higher education, to prepare this mono- 
graph. From at we glean the following facts: 
There is mo comprehensive classification of col- 
legiate mstitutions by any governmental agency. 
The Bureau of Education did something in a 
tentative way in this direction in 1911; also State 
Universities, Departments of Education, Church 
Boards of Education, etc., have been elaborating 
ists of institutions whose standards they ap- 
proved. Dr. Capen has collected and revised the 
figures up to April, 1916. A great variety oi 
standards are being applied by the different 
agencies, but there seems to: be no consensus of 
opinton as to what constitutes the standard 
college. 

Take the State Universities for example: 
Alabama thas no accredited list of colleges, but 
acts on actual knowledge of conditions obtaining 
in seven institutions of that state. Arkansas has 
mo accredited list but obtains imformattion as best 
it can. California has a long, carefully prepared 
list of accredited institutions. Colorado has no 
such official list. Florida demands of three insti- 
tutions that they maintain the same standard in 
their courses as the university. Georgia and 
Idalvio have no formal lists of accredited colleges. 
Illinois has two committees at work carefully 
preparing, such lists. Indiana accepts the rating 
given by ithe State Board of Education, which is 
mot very severe. Towa has no accredited list. 
Kamsas has a list of ten accredited institutions. 
Kentucky accepts the work of all the other 
members of the Kentucky Association of 


(iolleges. Louisiana has no definite list, ‘but 
accepts the work of all members of four great 
Associations of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
in various parts of the country. Maine accepts 
students from all colleges that meet the Carnegie 
standard. Michigan publishes no list, but deals with 
every case on individual merit. Minnesota pub- 
lishes no list of approved colleges, but depends on 
reports of investigating committees. Mississippi 
accepts credits fnom three state institutions at 
face value. Missouri accepts credits from all 
other members of the Missouri College Union. 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico and 
North Carolina publish no lists of accredited 
institutions. North Dakota recognizes only the 
work of the two institutions at Fargo. Ohio 
reports that a committee is at work preparing 
isudh a list of imstitutions. Oklahoma admit? 
the students of five state ‘institutions, condi- 
tionally. Oregon admits A, B, C, from five imsti- 
tutions to graduate standing and from two 
others to senior standing. South Carolina 
accepts the work of seventeen institutions as far 
as it coincides in each case with the work of the 
University. South Dakota and Tennessee publish 
no lists of accredited colleges. Texas has a list 
of ten dnstitutions which are given full credit. 
Utah accepts two institutions as standard. 
Vermont gives Middlebury College full credit, 
also others having membership im the New Eng- 
land College Entrance Certificate Board. 
Virginia has no accredited list. Washington 
uses the tentative classification prepared by the 
Bureau of Education in 1911. West Virginia 
deals -with each case on its merits. Wisconsin 
admits to junior rank those who have done two 
years’ satisfact6ry work in sixteen state institu- 
tions. Wyoming judges each case on its merits. 

Reserving Massachusetts until the last, we find 
in this state mo system of accrediting collegiate 
institutions, but college graduates may receive 
certificates to teach in state-aided high schools. 
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CHARACTER AS A NATIONAL ASSET 


BY G. W. GERWIG 


Pittsburgh 


The supreme value of character as a national 
asset has never in all the world’s history been 
wo fully and so generally recognized. The utter 
impossibility of any nation holding a high posi- 
tion among modern nations unless its people in- 
dividually and collectively accept and govern 
their lives by the everlasting truth is apparently 
settled for all time. 

The effectiveness with which the American 
troops fought for the liberties of mankind has 


. een the wonder of the world. They met German 


efficiency with a higher efficiency. The founda- 
tion of this Ingher efficiency was thigh morale. 
The foundation of the high morale was American 
ideals of conduct and of character. The founda- 
tion of the American ideals of conduct and char- 
acter was the life and training in the American 
public school. 

Ideals do not evolve themselves automatically. 
They are evolved almost exclusively during 
school and college years. A definite reliable 
method of evolving them consciously, continu- 
ously, and as universally as possible is an urgent 
imational educational need. The province of chaz- 
acter and ethics is largely in the emotions. 

We know that the adolescent years are the 
years in which those ideals which are to domi- 
nate a life are crystallized. We know also that. 
an intellectual or a scientific regime alone, or a 
combination of the two, a regime of dogma, 
however true, of logic however faultless, of 
precept however perfect, of decalogue or com- 
mandment however authoritatively inspired, will 
never of itself produce character. All psycholo- 
gists agree upon the urgent necessity for training 
the emotions. 

The problem seems to be that of providing 
every child in the community, in addition to ade- 
quate intellectual training, with those emotionat 
exercises, influences, incentives and _ ideals 
which shall culminate in the character of an 
approved American citizen. With the goal of an 
ideal citizen clearly in mind, with this objective 
consciously im view, it would become simply a 
problem of determintng what portion of the 
program is best suited to each grade or year. 
In what emotional activites should a kindergar- 
ten child engage? To what influences should he 
be exposed? How and when should the progress 
to the next step in achieving a character? What 
in sum total and in detail should be the emotional 
life of a child of the first grade—or in his sixth 
year and in each succeeding vear, in order that 
when he reaches the twenty-first year he may 
have developed into an American citizen of certi- 
fied character? 

The experience which the school world has 


gained in evolving a scheme of intellectual train- 
ing which carries the pupil forward by easy, intel- 
lectual grades from kindergarten through college 
and the university, should be invaluable in pro- 
viding along with this an emotional program 
similar in progressive development, but not iden- 
tical in content, a course of procedure which 
would parallel for the emotional hie—the heart, 
the soul, the character, what the course of study 
does for the intellectual life and the mind. 

This program for each grade, this method of 
emotional procedure and graded experience from 
youth to maturity will be an invaluable contribu- 
tion to public school practice. 

Ideals are so generally associated with religion 
and there has been such a uniform separation 
between church and state in America that the 
problem of guaranteeing to each member of the 
community his inalienable right to lofty ideals 1s 
a peculiarly difficult one. 

The subject is so universally recognized as of 
prime importance, however, and so many keen 
minds are seeking a _ solution that definite 
progress may confidently be expected, together 
with a definite educational program for develop- 
ing and trainmg character. 

America is facing, as never before, the chal- 
lenge of becoming in reality a country with op- 
portunity for all to enjoy a better, nobler, more 
serviceable life. 

A political democracy will not alone convert 
this ideal into a reality. Nor will an industrial 
democracy alone. 

There must be recognized the inalienable right 
of every member of the community to an oppor- 
tunity to live a more abundant life, sharing fairiv 
in the beauty of the world, and in harmony with 
its supreme truth. 

Participation in this supreme truth and beauty 
is the greatest of the inalienable rights. Self- 
expression in terms of truth and beauty is the 
supreme joy of life. Sacrificial co-operation with 
others in human activities of truth and beauty is 
the supreme form of joyful service. 

The best medium yet discovered for any and 
all of the above activities, for making the world 
a better place in which to live, is the American 
public school. 

Never has there been a better opportunity to 
subject the product of the American public 
schools to the acid test. 

And never has any nation had better cause to 
be proud and happy over the record made by its 
youth. The best and highest traditions of an 
American gentleman and soldier have been main- 
tained. Imperishable glory and honor have been 
added to the American arms. 
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2 If by some means it were possible to save four minutes a day for every school day dur- 
ing eight years of a child’s school life, we would be able to save one entire month of school time. 


—Daniel Starch. 
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1 ACADIANS IN MAINE 


BY GLENN Ww. STARKEY 


Augusta, Me. 


In all the ncaa of Maine history there are 
none more fascinating than that which deals with 
the flight of the Acadians from the Evangeline 
land and the subsequent settlement of a part 
of their scattered forces in the valley of the St. 
John River above Grand Falls. Here their de- 
scendants live in peace and happiness, having only 
tradition to remind them of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which compelled their fathers to 
seek a new dwelling place. To be sure the river 
now divides them into two units, as a result of 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty in 1842, one part 
owing allegiance to the United States and the 
other to’ Canada, but this geographical separa- 
tion no longer causes concern, since there is left 
little of national entity and nothing of the rea- 
sons that originally prompted them to fear lest 
their freedom be imperilled. 

There are many versions of the story of the 
Acadian exiles and of the happenings which pre- 
ceded their flight into a new land, but the inter- 
pretation which is here given is based upon the 
investigations of a direct descendant of one of 
the exiled families and upon data which he has 
given the most careful personal consideration. 
In the background which it furnishes and the 
conclusions which it suggests it may not agree 
in many particulars with some of the more or 
less generally accepted versions, but, be that as 
it may, it contains the essential elements of a 
most interesting, though perhaps minor devel- 
opment in the chronicles of our international 
relationships. 

The land of Acadia was located on the north- 
west coast of Nova Scotia opposite the place 
where the St. John River flows into the Bay of 
Fundy. It received its name by a common 
process. The Indians frequently referred to lo- 
calities by a certain name with a suffix -vhich 
sounded like “Kadie,” and that came to be re- 
garded as a synonym for “place” until finally the 
French called the country in general “la Kadie,” 
a combination of the French “la” meaning “the” 
and “Kadie” meaning “place” or “country.” 
This was shortened until the “I” was _ finally 
dropped and the words joined into Acadie or 
Acadia. 

The French Catholic colonists settled first on 
the east coast near Cape Breton, but finding the 
land none too fertile and that they were fre- 
quently exposed to the severe Atlantic storms 
they moved across to the west coast where the 
land was better and the bay made the storms less 
severe. Here they came into contact with the 
English Protestants and friction arose between 
them. 

During the French and Indian wars they were 
constantly at variance and the Indiays were an 
ever present menace fo their peace and pros- 
perity. 

In spité of all this the two races lived to- 
gether, first under the dominance of one coun- 


try, and then under that of the other, until, dur- _ 
ing the reign of Queen Anne, the French govern- 
ment released some of the English prisoners 
from the galleys and the Queen in repaying that 
concession sent word that the French Acadians 
at Grand Pré should net be molested in their re- 
ligious observances, but should be given two 
years in which to find a new place of abode and 
that they should be allowed to go with all their 
goods and chattels. This they determined to do 
and proceeded to prepare for departure from 
British rule. The English settlers, however, 
saw in their departure a weakening of their num- 
bers and the withdrawal of the French influence 
over the Indians which had served to keep them 
in a more safe position than they could hope to 
occupy after they had gone. The French had 
converted the Indians in large numbers to their 
religious faith and they in turn had allied them- 
selves with the French so that the town and the 
province were not subject to their war-like at- 
tacks. The English, therefore, did not look with 
favor on the departure of the French and refused 
to allow French ships to come and take them 
away. Neither would they furnish British ships 
for that purpose. 

The Acadians then proceeded to build ships of 
their own, but when they had completed the hulls 
they found that they were not to be allowed to 
get rigging from France or Boston to equip 
them.” At this point when their plans were thus 
frustrated the. English attempted to persuade 
them that they were well off where they were 
and that they had better stay on. Some of the 
French were inclined to accept this view and as 
they had their homes there and were not anxious 
to break them up it seemed the easiest and best 
method, but others felt that they should not 
allow themselves to be influenced to do this as 
they thought there was no guarantee of freedom 
to worship as they desired and that it would be 
better to depart when they could. They pro- 
posed, therefore, to remain only while they were 
cutting a road across the land to the other side 
so that they could travel in that way. The Eng- 
lish again refused to allow this as they did not 
wish to have a road across the country that would 
mean an easy method of communication with 
those who might be their enemies. 

Thus again the Acadians were held back and 
while they were formulating another plan the 
two-years’ time limit had expired and the Eng- 
lish refused to consider any proposition to allow 
them to withdraw and take their goods with 
them. The result was that they stayed and soon 
were asked to swear allegiance to the English 
King and charch. This they were of course not 
willing to do, but finally a compromise gath was 
drawn up in both French and English tq which 
the Acadians subscribed. The French copy was 
giyen them and the English copy was retained, 
Later it appeared that the English official copy 
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was different from the French and more trouble 


arose. 

By this time the English had grown much 
stronger and they finally arose and drove the 
Acadians from Grand Pré as exiles, sending some 
of them into southern colonies like Massachu- 
setts. But many of them escaped in one way 
and another, scattering in different directions, 
some getting across the bay to the mouth of the 
St. John and others taking to the woods, finally 
reaching the St. Lawrence and the French settle- 
ments in Quebec after great hardships. Those 
who interest us particularly, however, are the 
ones who went to the mouth of the St. John and 
traveled up the river looking for a’ place where 
the English fleet could not pursue them. They 
came to Grand Falls, some twelve miles below 
Van Buren, Maine, but in Canadian territory, 
and knew that no British ship could ever get 
farther than that. Then they continued on for 
some distance looking for a favorable spot upon 
which to locate. When they came to the great 
flats, near where the town of Madawaska, 
Maine, is now situated, they stopped and made 
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their first settlement at St. Basil on both sides 
of the river. Here at last they were safe and 
they built their homes and their first church on 
that spot. 

Such is a brief story of the flight of the 
Acadian peasants and their settling in territory, 
a part of which, by the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty, became Maine territory together with all 
of its inhabitants. Their settlements spread up 
and down the river and descendants of the orig- 
inal exiles may be found in every town and plan- 
tation on the border. 

The story of Evangeline was once told to 
Hawthorne with the idea that it might form a 
basis for a romance and included in a_ great 
novel. It did not appeal especially to him, how- 
ever, and later when it was told to Longfellow 
he secured the permission of Hawthorne to make 
use of it and his great poem is the result. It is 
not history and was not intended to be history 
although many people accept it as such. It is 
based upon facts, but written with poetic license 
by a man who had never visited Grand Pre. 


UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


WAR AND CIGARETTES. 


Doubtless the war greatly increased the use of 
cigarettes. The men in khaki seemed hardly abie 
to endure the hardships of trench life without the 
solace of the little roll of paper enclosed tobacco. 
At any rate 50,000,000 cigarettes are turned out 
every working day in Richmond, Va., and 
100,000,000 more in other places in the country. 

A FUNERAL INNOVATION. 

The first airplane funeral in the world’s history 
has occurred. In Toronto, September 3, a tiny 
coffin containing the body of Leonard Allen, a 
five-months-old baby, was conveyed to Mt. Pleas- 
ant cemetery in a plane piloted by Harry Smith, 
formerly of the royal air force. A second plane 
followed the “flying hearse.” From a height of 
4,000 feet a safe landing was easily made. 

—o—— 
MORE HONORS FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Charles J. Smith of Lexington is the first 
woman to be honored with the presidency of the 
University of Kentucky Alumni Association. 
People now living will doubtless some morning 
read: “Mrs. (or Miss) So and So has been elected 
President of the United States—the first woman 
to receive this great honor.” 

MORE WAR FRUIT. 

New and unthought-of effects of the 
war are constantly coming to the world’s notice. 
It is said that trade union organization has been 
greatly advanced French women since 
1914, 


A QUEENLY QUEEN. 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland ig one of the 


few European rulers whose popularity has been 
enhanced by the war. Wherever and whenever 
she shows herself to her subjects she is welcomed 
with enthusiasm. To the people, she is the sym- 
bol of Holland’s greatness and unity. 
—o 
HONEY FROM THE LION’S CARCASS. 
There are some bright and pleasant things 
found in the dreadful wake of the world war. The 
flower—love—has bloomed. even in the deadly 
air of the conflict. As we have all read, thou- 
sands of Amenican soldiers have brought home 
French brides, and now it comes to light that the 
Australian troops billeted in England have been 
smitten by  Britannia’s buxom girls and 
12,000 of them will take back with them English 
wives. 


—o——_ 
A TIMELY SERVICE. 

A certain well-known Boston trust company 
announced a gratuitous and helpful service to its 
many depositors. These are the days of budget 
reform in public fimancing—a careful, minute and 
comprehensive planning of future expenses based 
on probable income. ‘This trust company 
believes that individual and family finances need 
similar treatment. Accordingly a budget expert 
will be at its banking rooms daily to confer with 
those who wish to consult her about home eco- 
nomics and domestic budgets. Amother deadly 
etab for H, C. L. 

WHAT A PITY. 

in the United Kingdom there are said to be a 
million and a hajf spinsters with no hope of mar- 
riage. Anothey pf the serious factors in the after: 
math of war, 
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SIGNS OF WINTER. 

A wonderful sale began in St. Louis Septem- 
ber 10; 500 buyers from all parts of the world 
were there to bid in the auctioning off of 
12,000,000 pelts, supposed to keep millions of 
people warm the coming winter. The United 
States Government offer 9,000 Alaskan seal and 
667 blue fox, worth a million dollars. Then there 
were 30,000 Russian pony pelts—something 
new; 1,500,000 Russian squirrel, 8,000 sable, 
7,000 Rwssian sable, 700 silver fox, 565,000 
muskrat, 230,000 marmot, 310,000 white hare, 
150,000 civet cat, 200,000 Australian opos- 
sum, 190,000 ermine, 110,000 Japanese fox, 
600,000 pounds of rabbit skins. 

AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

We have no reason to be ashamed of our 
record as-a colonizing power. Where the flag 
goes, go health, schools and good govern- 
ment. Under American influence the death rate 
from smallpox in the Philippines has been reduced 
from 40,000 a year to 253. Other virulent dis- 
eases have been correspondingly affected. 

ODOR AND COLOR. 

A botanist reports that out of 4,300 species of 
flowers cultivated in Kurope, only 420 have an 
agreeable odor. Flowers with white or cream 
colored petals are more frequently odoriferous 
than others. Yellow flowers come next, then the 
red, the blue, and finally the violet, with only thir- 
teen varieties in 308 giving off a pleasant 


perfume. 


FOR ENDING STRIKES. 

The big Riverside and Dan River cotton mills 
at Danville, Va., are to try a unique scheme for 
harmonizing capital and labor. From their 5,000 
wage-earners will be chosen a House of Repre- 
sentatives—from their superintendents, a Senate. 
Nine executive officers constitute a cabinet with 
veto power. The general procedure is modeled 
upon that of the government of the United States. 
Labor thus can voice its grievances, and as pro- 
vision for constant consultation between 
employers and employees is made, a promising 
outcome seems assured. 

A WONDERFUL RECORD. 

The War Department announces that out of the 
more than 2,000,000 men who went over to France 
to fight for the United States and for the world 
only two are now unaccounted for. A marvelous 
showing indeed, probably unequalled by any 
army. It tells of a system in keeping track of the 
boys in khaki in which perfection was practically 
attained. 


MANY MEN OF MANY MINDS. 

The papers are crowded with complaints 
because such vast quantities of food are held in 
cold storage while prices are daily climbing. 
Now comes the suggestion from men of affairs 
that to lessen this food reserve is a most hazard- 
ous experiment. They say that it is all that 
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stands betwéén the people and starvation in case 
of an emergency, a country-wide railroad strike 
for instance. Moreover these great accumula- 
tions are not so great as they seem. We have 
eggs enough for only twenty-two days, butter for 
twenty days, poultry for ten days, frozen beef, 
seven days. 
—o——- 
A MODERN DIANA. 

There seems to be no realm of endeavor in 
which woman does not equal or excel the 
Stronger (?) sex. We read that Mrs. Ada Tingley 
of Idaho can give points to her male neighbors 
and competitors in the trapping and hunting of 
predatory animals. This statement is based on 
the reports of the Northeastern Division of the 
United States Biological Survey. Mrs. Tingley 
has 300 traps and catches coyotes, bobcats, 
wolves, lynxes and mountain lions. She uses a 
fish bait, prepared by a secret formula. On oc- 
casion she can use a .32-calibre :rifle, with almost 
perfect accuracy. 

SUGGESTIVE OF SEASICKNESS. 

The size of the waves of the Athantic ocean 
has been carefully ascertained as a result of ex- 
tensive investigations made by the officers of the 
United States Navy Department. In height, we 
are assured, these waves usually average thirty 
feet, but in rough weather they will attain some 
forty to forty-eight feet. During storms they 
are frequently from 500 to 600 feet long, and 
endure ten or eleven seconds. The longest wave 
measured by the shydrographic office officials was 
half a mile, and it did not spend itself for twenty- 
three seconds. 


WONDERS MULTIPLY. 

The “Milhonaire Special,” the great airplane, 
“The Lawson,” made its trial flight August 28, 
from Milwaukee to Ohicago, doing the 100 miles 
in fifty-eight minutes. It will soon attempt the 
fight from Chicago to New York. The machine 
is a marvel, carries twenty-six passengers, is 
equipped like a Pullman car, passengers retiring 
to their berths at night and finding breakfast 
ready in the morning as they speed through the 
air at nearly two miles a minute. The Lawson 
Airline Transportation Company of Milwaukee 
plan to build 100 such airships this winter. They 
will weigh seven tons each, be propelled by two 
400-horsepower Liberty motors and will make 
1,000 miles without stopping. Who dares predict 
what wonders await the world in the realm of air? 

A CLOSE SHAVE, 

There is no limit to the risks men take to 
accomplish the spectacular. Lieutenant Gode- 
froy, a French aviator, recently flew under the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris in a machine with a 
wing spread of twenty-four feet. He had just 
three feet leeway on each side. 


AN UNPROMISING FIELD FOR THE SILK TRADE. 


Mohammedans never wear silk, believing it to 
be unclean, since it is the product of a worm. 
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THE CHANGING DRAMA* 


For a professor of pure mathematics in a 
state university Archibald Henderson possesses 
a remarkable knowledge of plays, players, and 
theatregoers, and has a charming literary style. 
It is not easy to decide which is the more cap- 
tivating, the book itself with its compelling in- 
terest, or the fact that the man who has given 
mathematicians the only masterpiece on 
“Lines on a Cubic Surface” has written a book 
of which the New York Tribune says: “Not 
only the first book in its field—in the complete- 
ness of its scope, the scholarly, well balanced 
thoroughness of the treatment of its material, 
it is likely to remain the standard work as well 
for some time to come. One of the small num- 
ber of books on the modern drama which the 
serious student cannot afford to leave unread.” 

It is not only a book for all lovers of the 
drama, but it is of even greater interest to 
those who teach, preach, lecture, or write for 
the ever changing public. 

“The Changing Drama” chronicles with mathe- 
matical exactness the changes in public taste 
of the last sixty years so far as the theatre is 
concerned, but it no less suggests the changes 
in the public thought along all lines. 

Maeterlinck described the old, conventional 
drama most vividly when he said: “When I go 
to the theatre I feel as though I was spending 
a few hours with my ancestors, who conceived 
life as something that was primitive, arid, and 
brutal, . . . all the sublimity of tradition, but 
alas, how superficial and material! Blood, sur- 
face-tears, and death.” From this condition 
Archibald Henderson leads us to the drama of 
immediate actuality; of social implication; of 
sociological injunction. 

It is essential that teachers and preachers, 
~ “The Changing Drama.” By Archibald Henderson. 


Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. Cloth. 320 pp. 
Price, $1.75. i 
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lecturers and writers deal with real people, the 
people of their own time, country, and social 
hereditament. One must know life itself in 
order to teach or preach resultantly. 

One cannot learn life by observation alone, 
he must know the times by experiencing them 
in significant phases. No eye is clear enough to 
see all there is in any of the entanglements of 
any phase of life at a given time unless he ex- 
periences some phases of those entanglements. 

No one can teach children wisely who sees 
children only in the schoolroom. One must see 
them in the school yard, but seeing them in the 
school yard is not adequate; one must be with 
them and of them at play as well as in school 
work. The old-time custom, of which so much 
fun is made today, of having the teacher “board 
around,” had much to do in the giving of a 
vitality to education which is not always seen 
today. 

In Hennepin County, Minnesota, there is a 
movement to require, practically, not legally, 
the teacher of a rural school to live in the school 
district. Instead of asking an applicant what 
system of phonics she teaches, she is asked: 
“Will you live in the school district?” They do 
not say: “We will not employ you if you say 
‘no,’” but they do not employ her unless she 
says “yes.” 

We join in the campaign to have the teacher 
have a warm room all to herself where she can 
be alone with her books, but we know perfectly 
well that she can be so comfortable there that 
she will not be with the children and the family. 
There are teachers who enjoy spending quiet 
hours “with their ancestors” in books rather 
than with live people. 

Teachers who wish they could have children 
in 1919 like the children of 1899 have no rigat 
to draw any salary for teaching in 1919, for they 
are paid for teaching the children of 1919 and 
not the children of 1899. 

Teaching is art and not a trade and as an 
artist there is no book of which we know that 
gives such a clear vision of the changing pro- 
fessional drama as _ Archibald MHenderson’s 
“Changing Drama.” We have read it with keen 
relish and great profit. We understand educa- 
tion, the art of public speaking, and the art of 
writing in 1919 better than we could have un- 
derstood any one of them without this illum- 
inating treatment which Dr. Henderson so mas- 
terfully presents. Here are a few of the pas- 
sages of which one finds several on every 
page 


“Literature owes a vast debt to science and 
the doctrine of evolution. . . . In the world of 
industry, the barriers have fallen one by one 
beneath the patient, persistent blows of science, 
of invention, of discovery. . . . The new spirit 
of science has breathed into the body of the ar- 
tist the breath of the world’s life. . . . The phe- 
nomenon of cosmopolitanism confronts one at 
every turn. The growth of cosmopolitanism, 
the centripetal force, has been balanced with 
cunning economy by means of a steadily in- 
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creasing sense of nationality, the centrifugal 
force in modern culture. . . . The thing that 
has been lived through is the secret of the lit- 
erature of modern times. . . . Art is an aesthetic 


process, not a scientific procedure. Art can 
never demonstrate anything.” 
HEARINGS ON THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


Whatever the outcome of the campaign for a 
Federal Department of Education the presen- 
tation of its claims at the joint hearings of the 
Committees on Education and Labor by the 
United States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives has been by far the most masterful edu- 
cational symposium in American history. 

A verbatim report is issued in a pamphlet 
of 162 pages, average 800 words to the page, 
or 129,600. Send at once to your Congressman 
or Senator for “Joint Hearings Before the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor, Senate Bill 
1017, House Bill 7.” 

Horace Mann Towner, in charge of the 
House Bill, and Senator Hoke Smith, in charge 
of the Senate Bill, made as clear and forceful 
statements as anyone could ask. They com- 
mitted themselves to an ardent championship 
of their bills. Hugh 5. Magill, for the National 
Education Association, made a_ presentation 
requiring eleven pages in the Government Bul- 
letin. 

As Mr. Magill was the first one to present 
the claims of the educational world he drew the 
fire of the committee and no one could have met 
an emergency more effectively than did he. 
His statement, under fire, that the Bureau of 
Education has never had more than $480,000 
and that about $280,000 of that is expended on 
the reindeer of Alaska, was highly effective. 
He met every possible suspicion promptly, with 
figures, with illustrations, with a brilliant public 
spirit. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia Univer- 
sity, retiring president of the N. E. A., made 
a statement covering eleven pages, with fifteen 
pages of documents bearing upon the import- 
ance of this legislation. His statement was 
primarily professional and dwelt forcibly upon 
the vitalizing of educational efficiency through 
the agency of the Department of Education. 
Dr. Strayer, more than anyone else, set tne 
forces in action that have culminated in this 
bill. His statements were a masterful arraign- 
ment of the present inefficiency of the schools 
in large areas and showed conclusively that this 
bill is aimed primarily and inevitably at the im- 
provement of the teaching force of every sec- 
tion of the United States. It was further left 
to Dr. Strayer to show the danger of our falling 
behind both England and France*in public edu- 
cation. The National Education Association 
was also eloquently represented by the presi- 
dent, Josephine Corliss Preston, and past-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford and J. Y. 
Joyner. 

Each of these also represents or has repre- 


sented state departments, which were also rep- 
resented by Miss Loraine E. Wooster of Kan- 
sas, Augustus O. Thomas of Maine, and C. P. 
Cary of Wisconsin. 

Each of these six state superintendents 
showed clearly the effect of public administra- 
tive efficiency in the presentation of a great 
cause and in skilfully meeting all sorts of emer- 
gencies in a committee hearing such as this, 
when wholly unanticipated propositions are 
presented. 

There were four other great presentations 
made before the committee by Cora Wilson 
Stewart of Kentucky; J. A. C. Chandler, presi- | 
dent of William and Mary College; John A. H. 
Keith, president of the Indiana, Pennsylania, 
State Normal School, and Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley of Columbia University. 

There were other endorsements by represen- 
tatives of labor, women, libraries, et al. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
school people of the United States should in- 
telligently appreciate the really wonderful 
presentation of their case that has been made. 


A NEW JOY IN NATURE* 


It is never quite safe to prophesy on the fu- 
ture of an author with whom one is charmed 
by the first reading of one of his books, but, as 
our readers appreciate, we would much «rather 
boost an author who does not ultimately suc- 
ceed than to ‘put obstacles in the way of an 
author who may ultimately succeed; or in 
other words we rather live in hope and help 
than in fear and frown. 

Our faith is complete in the expectation that 
Allen Chaffee will do for children, in school 
and out, and for their elders at the same time, 
all that Thompson Seton and William J. Long 
have done for years. , 

In “Twinkle Eyes” Chaffee covers more 
ground than either Seton or Long has done 
in one book. With “The Adventures of the 
Little Black Bear’ Allen Chaffee takes into his 
range all furred and feathered folk in whom we 
are all more or less interested. In each of the 
fifty-nine stories there is a real fact or phase of 
wild life, so that while one is fascinated with 
the ingenious setting of a short story he is 
learning something which he is not liable to 
forget. No personification is strained. While 
there are many near tragedies there are ao 
tragedies; in every emergency the furred and 
feathered folk extricate themselves before it is 
too late. There is abundant excitement of 
anxiety, but never a nightmare calamity. The 
real top-notch of these fifty-nine stories is the 
fact that in extricating himself from all en- 
emies in nature and human nature there is re- 
vealed the wonderful provision of creation for 
ultimate safety in time of trouble. There is no 
suspicion of moralizing, but there is never any 
doubt as to the purpose of any story. 


*“The Adventures of Twinkle Eyes, the Little Black 
Bear.” By Allen Chaffee. ~ Illustrated by Peter Dorn. 
Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. 185 
pp. Price, $1. 
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_A HOLDEN WEEK 

P. G. Holden had a week after his own heart 
in Cook County August 4-8. County Superin- 
tendent Edward J. Tobin abdicated in favor of 
Professor Holden. The five Country Life di- 
rectors, each with twenty rural schools in 
Cook County in charge, selected four of the 
best teachers each, from the twenty. They 
spent the week in a rural community. Superin- 
tendent Tobin and Country Life Directors Farr, 
Shepard, Hart, Miss McClaughry and Waltmer 
became students as much as the twenty 
teachers. The session was from 8.30 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M. daily. The work, the zeal, the suc- 
cess are indescribable, but of the week’s work Mr. 
Tobin says: “It was the most profitable week’s 
work I ever experienced,” and Mr. Tobin has 
tried to make every institute week as profitable 
as possible. His county institute, October 6 
to 10, is to break all records in an attempt to 
carry the institute to everyone in each of the 100 
rural districts. He does not intend to have a 
man Or woman escape exposure to the latest 

thought in educational community service. 


WHO IS “MR. SMITH”? 


The Smiths still lead in the Boston City 
Directory, but there is one “Mr, Smith” in 
whom we are all more interested than in all 
the rest of them combined, because he is evi- 
dently not of the Smiths. Henry F. Durant, 
who gave Wellesley College to the world, was a 
“Smith,” a real native Smith, and changed his 
name because it was currently reported in his 
lifetime that he said: “No one could be ade- 
quately recognized in law by the name of 
Smith.” 

Now, a man, or woman, who has already 
given Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
several millions gives $4,000,000 more and al- 
ways under the tantalizing name of “Mr. 
Smith.” Who is “Mr. Smith”? 
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ELEMENTARY SALARIES 


We are indebted to the superintendent of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, for late figures on salaries. 
They are not the latest, but by publishing the 
latest on June 1, we can secure later figures for 
use later. When we use we know there has been 
an increase, but have not the figures as we write. 

These cities had a $1,000, or more, as minimum 
salary for elementary teachers on June 1: Seattle, 
$1,200; Los Angeles, $1,100; New York, $1,005; 
Indianapolis, $1,000. 

The following had an elementary minimum of 
$800 or more on June 1: Detroit, $920; Jersey 
City, $900; Kansas City, $850; St. Louis, $850; 
San Francisco, $840; Denver, (?); Rochester, 
$800 ; Portland, Oregon, $800; Milwaukee, (?). 

We do not consider a minimum of less than 
$800 worthy of mention. 

The following cities have a maximum ele- 
mentary salary of $1,400 or more on June 1: 
New York City, $2,160; Seattle, $1,800; Boston, 
$1,692; Chicago, $1,600; Indianapolis, $1,600; 
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Milwaukee, (?) ; Detiver, (?) ; Rochester, $1,600; 
Detroit, $1,520; Cleveland, $1,500; Jersey City, 
$1,500; Los Angeles, $1,500; Cincinnati, $1,500; 
St. Louis, (?); Newark, $1,400; Washington, 
(?); Philadelphia, (?); Pittsburgh, (?); Minnea- 
polis, (?); Buffalo, (?). 

A maximum salary less than $1,400 is not 
worthy of being magnified. 


TRAINING FOR REHABILITATION 


More than 7,000 men are now receiving re- 
habilitation training in 449 public and private 
secondary schools, 159 institutions of college 
grade, and 363 industrial and other plants. 


They are being trained in 1,363 different lines of 
activity. 


QUALITATIVE VS. QUANTITATIVE 


A quantity market is radically different from 
a qualitative market. You cannot cater to both 
markets at the same time with the same prod- 
uct, 

Quantitative goods are for those who do not 
know the difference; quality goods are for those 
who discriminate; quantitative goods are always 
low priced; qualitative goods are always high 
priced. It pays to discriminate in education as 
in everything else. 


BOY SCOUTS 


The public response to the drive for fands for 
the Boy Scouts is one of the best public demon- 
strations of appreciation of this great movement, 
one of the best activities of boys that the world 
has ever known. The best feature of it is the 
development of scout masters, men of charac- 
ter and resourcefulness, who devote themselves 
to the leadership of young men in the making. 
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The man whose horizon stops with an Atlantic 
shore deserves pity or disgust in proportion to 
the emphasis he puts upon his narrowness. 


Evening schools are to be more largely at- 
tended and are to be of greater service to the 
students than ever before. 


The educator who throws the throttle wide 
open is no more dangerous than he who throttles 
progress. 


Gary’s Religious Education scheme is consid- 
ered a success after three years’ demonstration. 


No one is authorized to taboo anything be- 
cause it is not traditional. 


Woe be to him who is educationally impatiently 
intolerant. 


Tradition is good soil for anything to be rooted 
in. 


Democracy strengthens education. 


as wom & 2 
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MEN OF TODAY 


BY A. E. WINSHIP 


BEN B. LINDSEY 

Judge Lindsey of Denver, pre-eminently the 
friend of friendless boys, is under a fine sentence 
or jail sentence for “contempt of court.” 

He refuses to pay the fine of $500, and refuses 
to allow his friends to pay it, insisting upon going 
to jail for 250 days for a principle rather than to 
go free or harm the cause of boys everywhere. 
The Chicago boys are out to raise $500, by col- 
lecting 50,000 pennies from 50,000 boys, which 
magnifies the case greatly. If they raise the money 
the Judge can scarcely refuse to go free in such 
a case. 

As we understand it these are the facts: A 
wonran was on trial in Denver on a serious charge 
and her small boy was in the juvenile court. With 
no apparent thought of the mother’s case but to 
get at certain facts about the boy he was believed 
to have had the confident statement of the boy 
about the mother’s case and was haled into court 
as a witness against the boy’s mother. 

He refused to testify and was adjudged guilty 
of “contempt of court.” As we recall, his refusal 
was based on the fact that if he knew anything of 
the case it was only what he might have learned 
from the boy incidentally and confidentially. The 
case has been in the courts for a long time but, 
as we understand it, the final decision has been 
reached. 

Before there was such a thing as a Juvenile 
Court Ben B. Lindsey was a county judge and 
he set apart one day in the week to hear the cases 
of wayward boys. He refused to have their cases 
recorded, refused to have them have a_ court 
record, refused to have them designated more 
seriously than as “wayward.” It was as near an 
accident as anything could be that I dropped into 
his court in Denver on a Boys’ Day, took a seat 
mear the door intending to go out in a few min- 
utes. I stayed to the end, and in a fairly long 


experience that day has had no parallel. 

Soon after that I arranged for him a speaking 
campaign of twelve days in Boston. After the 
first address or two the whole affair was beyond 
my control and he was called on for some thirty 
addresses in those twelve days, and socio-civic 
honors were fairly showered upon him. “The city 
press and the Associated Press featured him all 
the time, and the Massachusetts Legislature 
epeedily passed the first Juvenile Gourt law. 

I was singled out for a bitter personal attack 
by a Suffolk County judge for my audacity in 
bringing from the wild and woolly West a mam to 
tell Massachusetts judges about the law or the 
Legislature of Massachusetts about law-making, 
and ‘he made a most effective reference to the 
place the judiciary of Massachusetts had always 
occupied. It is all well enough to laugh about it 
now, but it was no laughing matter then. I have 
rarely felt more uncomfortable than under that 
castigation. 

Most fortunately for me, however, that very 
week that judge sentenced a small boy to jail for 
thirty days for snowballing an able-bodied man 
and the Judge had troubles of his own. He had 
to petition for the pardon of the boy, and Judge 
Lindsey and those who had had anything to do 
with his coming to Boston had the luxury of 
seeing that incident do more than the Judge's 
thirty addresses had done to demonstrate the 
‘need of taking boys out of county courts. It 
was because of that Boston campaign that the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau contracted with Judge 
Lindsey for platform work, in which he has been 
internationally famous for nearly a quarter of a 
century. The personal friendship resulting from the 
accidental dropping into the Judge’s Chamber 


in Denver has been one of the unlisted rewards*> 


of the life I have been privileged to enjov for a 
third of century. 
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F LABOR AND CULTURE 


BY EDWIN 


MARKHAM 


On seeing a poet making a war garden. 
[The Nautilus.! 


Poet, client of the Muses, 

Life to you no good refuses, 

In high peace your soul reposes 

While vou build your road of roses 
In the miracle of Toil. 


Poet, once I saw you hoeing 
While a song was in you growing: 
And again I saw you burrow 


Down ycur field a long bright furrow; 


‘Twas Apollo at the Plow. 


Come, all thinkers, do bread-labor 
And relieve the work-worn neighbor 
This way runs the path of duty, 
This way fly the feet of Beauty, 
This way lies qur Paradise! 
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PROMOTION OF GOOD BUILDINGS. 


BY FRANK IRVING COOPER 


How is the community situated away from the great 
centres of population where are the specialists in school 
planning, to obtain professional advice to enable them to 
secure a modern school building with all its facilities for 
educating the child under right hygienic conditions? 

Suppose that this community desires its new school 
building so planned that if desired, the newer activities 
to be found in the Junior High or Intermediate School 
may be readily introduced into the school curriculum. 

The general public want a well designed and well built 
school building, not too expensive, but a building in 
which they may take pride and feel it is the centre of 
their community life, a building so planned that it is the 
natural home to which all turn when any question arises 
as to when to hold a social function or the meeting place 
in which to decide matters affecting the civic life. 

The superintendent of schools wants a building in 
which his growing ideas for the children may have suit- 
able expression and the changes in curriculum adequately 
met when they call for rooms for manual training, prac- 
tical arts, drawing, shop work, science, laboratory work, 
physical training in gymnasium, auditorium exercises, the 
school lunch, in addition to standard class and recitation 
rooms. 

The principal is hoping for a- building that is easy of 
administration, for rooms where he may properly receive 
parents and talk with teachers, for an office, with supply 
and storage closets, a storage vault and suitable toilet; 
for corridors and stairways of proper widths; means for 
communicating with teachers and janitors and for signal- 
ing; and an auditorium for bringing children together 
for that personal touch which does so much to further 
his influence among the pupils. 

The teachers hope for clean, well aired, pleasantly 
decorated rooms, so lighted that each punil may receive 
the proper illumination on his book; that there may be a 
proper lighting. of the blackboards; for rooms with win- 
dows so placed that he may easily view pupils, blackboard 
and what is on his own desk without undue. strain; 
rooms of such size that the furniture and fittings of all 
kinds may be properly placed and have proper room for 
use by the pupils and teachers; doors so arranged as to 
give the maximum of control; closets for supplies, a 
school library for consultation and study; facilities for 
the display of pupils’ work; racks for maps and illus- 
tration material and rest rooms for occupancy in leisure 
hours. 

The janitor and engineer want a building with a mod- 
ern system of heating and ventilating, a sanitary build- 
ing with facilities for caring for clothing of pupils; an 
up-to-date system of sweeping and cleaning; and _ toilet 
rooms adequately placed and containing the proper num- 
ber of sanitary fixtures. 

A community of the kind we have in mind has with- 
out doubt an architect of excellent training who ranks 
high in his professional world, who is busy the year 
through with clients who employ him to design houses 
and business buildings, but who is not an expert on edu- 
cational buildings. 

But the community needs the services of some archi- 
tect who knows school buildings; who knows the kind 
of building that will suit the superintendent's program; 
who knows the details that should be included to meet 
the wishes of principal, teachers, engineer and janitor; 
and who can ably advise the local architect on a buildine 
that will in all things be abreast of the changes and 
development now so rapidly taking place in education. 

Such expert service is now becoming available to the 
publi¢, school officials and focal architects through the 


tendency of the present age for specialization in the pro- 
fessions. Certain architects in the country have made a 
specialty of school buildings, and by reason of their wide 
study and experience are peculiarly qualified to give 
valuable advice to architects whose work has been of a 
more general nature when the design of a schoolhouse is 
in question. 

Acting as consulting architects such men may point out 
to the superintendent and the local architect the ex- 
perience of others so that they may avoid the mistakes 
which have been made and follow out the plans which 
the consulting architect knows to be successful. 

The establishment of this new profession has not been 
so simple a matter as would at first appear, for the rea- 
son that there was no standardized practice and no place 
to study what had been done except in the world of ex- 
perience and research as the work was all so new and 
there is an essential difference in the study of a school 
problem between the consulting architect and the local 
architect who will carry out the supervision of the actual 
building operations. 

The community owes it to its children and to itself 
that its school building shall be so planned that it will 
meet the standards approved by the National Education 
Association. 

My word of advice to any community which proposes 
to invest its money in a new school building is this: Be 
absolutely sure that you are going to secure the very best. 

Before turning over the first shovelful of earth call 
in a specialist in schoolhouse architecture and have him 
advise with your superintendent and architect. 


THE HARVARD DRIVE. 


BY DEAN C. H. HASKINS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Harvard University 


There are salaries paid in state universities higher 
than in Harvard, and unless the scale of salaries in the 
faculty of Arts and Sciences advances considerably 
and rapidly, the graduate school and the college is 
going to suffer, going to suffer in two ways: First, 
because it cannot attract the best men to come here. 
They would like to, but cannot afford to come; they 
have to think of their families first. Our young men 
will be turning away elsewhere, and we can’t get 
them back. And in the second place, the professor 
who stays is obliged to give an increasing amount of 
his time and energy to things other than teaching in 
order to keep the pot boiling. 

BY PROFESSOR T. W. RICHARDS 
Chemistry Department, Harvard University 

The war has interested people in chemistry who were 
not interested in it before; it has shown to many the 
importance of the subject. To us, of course, who have 
lived with chemistry for so many years, this appreciation 
of the importance of chemistry is not new, chemistry is 
not the only important science, but just now it is a critical 
and crucial time in the history of America as regards the 
development of chemistry. I think that anybody whe 
knows the situation will recognize the truth in those 
words. 


BY DEAN COMFORT A. ADAMS 
| Harvard University 

It is safe to say that most of the rapid strides or the 
Jone strides which have been made as the result of re- 
search it doesn’t make any difference whether you call 
it engineering research or scientific research; there is no 
line between them just as* there is no line between pure 
cience and applied science; that is all nonsense, If ap- 
plied science is taught in such a way that it is not pure 
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science it is not science at all. If pure science is taught 
without reference to its application and without interest 
in its application it is not effective. So that the work of 
engineering research is one of the most important func- 
tions of a really comprehensive engineering school today. 
Our manufacturers are just beginning to realize that; 
they are beginning to come to the engineering schools for 
assistance. Some of them have research laboratories of 
their own. The research laboratory of the Generali Elec- 
tric Company in Schenectady is fully as large as this 
building; and the men that they employ are not pri- 
marily engineers, they are primarily men of the highest 
possible scientific attainments, because they are the men 
who are the best prepared to solve the problems. And 
their work goes beyond the immediate results, for while 
they are working always for some immediate object, in 
many cases they have to carry on research of a prepara- 
tory nature, to lay the foundation, the results of which 
are not immediately applicable. In that sense it is pure 
scientific research. 
BY WILLIAM B. MUNRO 
Professor of Municipal Government, Harvard University 


James Russell Lowell once said, and said very appro- 
priately: “The fame and usefulness of a university de- 
pends upon the greatness of its teachers.” No matter 
what it may do in the way of systems and regulations, 
first and last, the test of a university’s supremacy in edu- 
cation is the quality of the instruction which it delivers 
to its undergraduates. 


HARVARD'S LIBRARY. 


There has been frequently much doubt in the minds of 
men of the larger colleges as to how their college libraries 
compare with others in the country. It has been well 
known that the Widener library at Harvard was the 
largest school library in the United States, but it was not 
known how many large municipal libraries there were 
larger than it. W. C. Lane, librarian at Cambridge, says 
that the Widener library is only of less size than the 
Congressional Library in Washington and the New York 
Library. The former of these gets a free copy of every 
publication that is copyrighted in the United States, so 
that it is not surprising that it stands first in number of 
volumes. 

It is remarkable that an American University should 
be able to establish so immense a fund of books as the 
one in Cambridge, and more remarkable still that it 
should be possible to conduct it as it is now conducted. 
Students have free access to the stacks. This is a con- 
dition which is true in no other library of the size, yet 
it is a plan which has worked well. There are small 
stalls scattered among the miles of book shelves in the 
library and here daily there are hundreds of students do- 
ing advanced research work, that would be impossible 
for them if they were obliged to ask for the books on 
call slips and transport them to some of the large reading 
rooms. 


The ages have been kind to Harvard. John Harvard 
started the collection by giving his private library to a 
college to be established in Cambridge. Time has seen 
many benefactors and none greater than the heirs of 
Harry Elkins Widener, a victim of the Titanic, in whose 
memory the immense building was given. 


LITTLE BENNY’S NOTEBOOK. 


Satidday before last Mr. Smit the butcher gave me 
and Puds Simkins and Leroy Shuster, 10 sents apeese 
for sticking 1,000 avvertizements under doors and told us 
to come back last Satidday and he would give us some 
more to stick under, and last Satidday we started to 
wawk erround and Puds Simkins sed, Hay, fellows, we 
awtent to stick them under for 10 sents apeece today, 10 
sents is a hecks of a salary for people with ixperience, 
and look at all the ixperience we had last Satidday. 

Lets strike for more, all you haff to do to make more 
money is jest strike for it, thats all enybody does, on ac- 
count of the high cost of living, sed Leroy Shuster. 

Lets tell Mr. Smit if he dont give us at least 15 sents. 
apeece today he can get sumbody elts to stick them under 
for him, I sed. : 

And wen we got to the grocery store Mr. Smit sed, 
Well, boys, back on the job brite and erly, I see. And 
us 3 fellows looked at each other, and Puds Simkins sed, 
10 sents apeece aint enuff eny more, Mr. Smit, on ac- 
count of the high cost of living. 

We wunt at leest 15, Mr. Smit, we had a consultation 
and we wunt at leest 15 sents, sed Leroy Shuster. 

10 was all rite wile we was lerning, but we got ex- 
perience now, I sed. 

Well, well more labor troubles, sed Mr. Smit, well the 
fack is, boys, I bin having a little dispute with the high 
cost of living myself, and I decided that I could only 
give you boys & sents apeece today, and if you don't 
wunt to do it for that I know some boys that will do it 
for 5, wot do you sey? . 

Wich us 3 had another consultation and decided to do- 
it for & 

—Lee Pape, in Indianapolis Star. 
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West Hartford, Conn., September 2, 1919. 
Editor Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Can you inform me where to find a poem by 
Emily Dickinson, one verse of which is as follows :— 
“The twig is so easily bended 
I have banished the rule and the rod, 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking the rule, 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school.” ' 


Yours truly, 
W. H. Hall, Superintendent. 


We cannot plow a field, build a house, paint a barn, or splice a rope with words. When we 


go out into the world to make our way we will not be asked how much we have read about things, 


but how much we can do and how well.—P. G. Holden. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE. 


Except for the subsidence of violence of riot- 
ing, the situation produced in Boston by the 
police strike shows no marked change. Men in 
khaki, on horseback and on foot, have re-en- 
forced the volunteer police and the 300 or more 
loyal police, and there has been some relaxing 
of the tense apprehension on the part of the 
public which marked the first days of the strike. 
Since Governor Coolidge took full command on 
the third day, working in full co-operation with 
Police Commissioner Curtis, the public at large 
feels considerably reassured. But the original 
contestants are as resolute as ever, the police 
looking to the various labor unions for support 
in their position, while the Police Commissioner 
has discharged the police leaders whom he at 
first suspended, and refuses to consider any ap- 
peals for the reinstatement of policemen who 
went out on strike, regarding their places as 
vacated by their violation of their oaths, and 
themselves as mutineers, rather than as ordinary 
strikers. 


THE FIREMEN STICK TO THEIR JOBS. 


The firemen of Boston definitely refused to go 
out on strike—thereby greatly relieving the pub- 
lic anxiety. In a statement signed by the off- 
cers of their union, they declared themselves al- 
ways opposed to lawlessness, disorder and vio- 
lence in any form; and quoted a provision of 
their constitution, which says: “It shall be 
deemed inadvisable to strike, or take active part 
in strikes, as our position is different from most 
organized workers, as we are formed to protect 
the lives and properties of the communities in 
case of fire or other serious hazards.” This posi- 
tion they declared that they would keep. If the 
police had had an equally keen sense of their 
responsibilities, Boston would have been spared 
the most disgraceful incidents in its history. 


A UNIONIZED POLICE STRUGGLE AT MACON, 
GEORGIA. 

The question of a unionized police force is be- 
ing fought out at Macon, Georgia, under condi- 
tions which suggest comparison with the situa- 
tion that exists at Boston. At Macon, a strike 
of textile workers has been in progress for four 
or five weeks, attended with rioting and violence. 
Early in the strike the police formed themselves 
into a union, in affiliation with the Central Labor 
Union, and, from that time on, their sympathies 
and activities were on the side of the strikers. 
‘They refused to do anything for the protection 
of the non-union workers, who tried to carry on 
the mills. After a while the people wearied of 
this situation, and the Governor was about to be 
called upon for troops, when the civil service 
commission demanded the resignation of the 
chief of police within three hours. The demand 
was complied with, and a new chief was ap- 
pointed, who promised to stand by the commis- 
sion in its effort to deunionize the police, and the 
strikers in the mills went back to work. But 


there was a quick overturn in the situation; the 
new chief was forced to resign; and both the 
police and the firemen declared that they would 
not give up their unions. This will be the chief 
issue at the pending city election, one of the 
candidates for Mayor standing on a platform of 
deunionization. The whole incident is a strik- 
ing illustration of what may happen in any com- 
munity which has a unionized police force, when 
a labor conflict is in progress. 


THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 


The Senate has opened its debate on the Peace 
Treaty and Covenant, and is to discuss it in open 
session continuously until it is ratified or re- 
jected, except for the interruption occasioned by 
the ceremonies attending the welcome to Gen- 
eral Pershing. Treaty discussions are ordi- 
narily carried on in executive sessions; but there 
are obvious reasons for departing from prece- 
dents in this case. There are before the Sen- 
ate the majority report, prepared by Senator 
Lodge, the minority report, presented by Sena- 
tor Hitchcock, and an individual minority report, 
presented by Senator McCumber, who wishes 
ratification, and presents six reservations of his 
own, as substitutes for the committee reserva- 
tions. There will be intense interest in watch- 
ing the lineup of the Senate, when votes are 
taken on specific reservations. 

D’'ANNUNZIO’S RAID ON FIUME. 

An unexpected situation has been created by 
the raid of Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian poet 
and patriot, upon Fiume, at the head of an army 
reputed to number 26,000 men. This act. while 
reflecting Italian aspirations for the control of 
the city, was without the sanction of the Italian 
Government, which was placed in an extremely 
embarrassing position because of it. The im- 
mediate result was to plunge the city into an- 
archy—the local authorities being ejected by 
d’Annunzio’s troops, and the Italian General 
Pittaluga arrested. The street crowds tore 
down the Allied flags. and the British and French 
troops, who were garrisoning the city under or- 
ders from the Peace Council, barricaded them- 
selves within their quarters, expecting immedi- 
ate attack. Later, they evacuated the city. The 
incident creates a dangerous and highly explo- 
sive situation. 


AN “INTERNAL AFFAIR.” 


The Italian authorities wish to have this dar- 
ing attack treated as “an internal affair,” and not 
as a violation of the conditions of the Peace 
Treaty; and Premier Nitti has addressed the 
Italian Parliament in a vigorous speech de- 
nouncing d’Annunzio, and promising to take 
energetic measures to end the extraordinary sit- 
uation. The Premier has behind him a majority 
in Parliament, but a sincere attempt to put down 
the d’Annunzio forces would pretty surely in- 
volve a pretty close approach to revolution. As 
for the Peace Council, it is in no hurry to take 
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action, and is content, for the present at least, 
to treat the raid as an internal affair; but such a 
course can hardly be prolonged indefinitely. It 
has been felt from the beginning that the Fiume 
settlement, on which President Wilson insisted, 
would inevitably breed trouble, but it was not 
anticipated that it would come so soon, and in so 
violent a form. 


A ZIONIST PALESTINE. 

Justice Louis D. Brandeis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, who has recently re- 
turned from a visit to Palestine, is at the head 
of a movement which has as its aim the restora- 
tion of Palestine to Jewish control,—a project 
dear to the hearts of American Jews, and one 
with which the Christian world may be expected 
to sympathize. Judge Brandeis has unfolded a 
detailed plan of organization—the fruit of long 
study and personal observation; and _ reports 
that the political situation concerning a Jewish 
Palestine is entirely satisfactory, and that the 
period of practical, preparatory work has already 


301 


begun. Relieved of the tyrantiy and brutality 
of Turkish rule, there seems no good reason why 
Palestine might not prosper in Jewish hands. 
At least, it is unthinkable that, in framing the 
Turkish peace treaty, the Peace Conference 
should allow Turkey to retain control of a re- 
gion so sacred to Jews and Christians alike. 


A TEXAS HURRICANE, 


On Sunday, September 21, a terrific hurricane 
swept over Corpus Christi, Texas, and the neigh- 
boring towns and islands, making at least 4,000 
peopie homeless, destroying more than $10,000,- 
000 of property, and causing the loss of nearly 
500 lives. For days after the storm dead bodies 
drifted in to shore, most of them unrecogniz- 
able. The stricken towns were nearly cut off 
from communication with the outside world, and 
there was difficulty in reaching them with sup- 
plies. The Red Cross and the Salvation Army 
were prompt in organizing relief measures, and 
a goverminént vessel was sent to the flooded dis- 
tricts with sorely-needed food supplies. 
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STAMMERING 


BY W. FRANKLIN JONES 


Dean of Education, University of Southern 


[San Diego 


If your child is left-handed don’t try to make 
it right-handed. It was born with a major arm 
and in transferring the use of the hands you may 
ciscontect the “wires” and stammering may 
result. 

Ninety-six per cent. of the race are right- 
handed and the remaining four per cent. left- 
handed. 

ne-haif of the people who stammer have 
transferred the use of their hands. 

One-third of all left-to-right transfers are 
stammerers. 

Qne-sixth of all right-to-left transfers are 
stammerers. 

Less than one per cent. of “pure” handed ind:- 
viduals are stammerers. 

The fundamental fact of handedness, so far as 
we can yet unravel it, is the fact of congenital 
cerebral asymmetry. The present-day know!l- 
edge of brain psychology is incomplete, but a 
speculative treatment of our problem in terms of 
the best theory that physiological psychology has 
to offer, will at least be better than no attempt at 
all at explanation. 

We may take as our starting point the prevail- 
ing physiological theory that there are four 
highly specialized centres involved in the speech 
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of the normal adult, namely, two sensory—the 
auditory and the viswal—and two motor—the 
vocal and the writing (graphic word) centres; 
that all four of these centres. are normally 
located in one (hence the superior) hémisphere 
of the brain; namely, the left ‘hemisphere in the 
born right-handed individual, and the right 
hemisphere in the born left-handed person; and 
that though the muscles of the vocal organs are 
anatomically connected with each hemisphere 
they are functionally connected with only one; 
and, in so far as the hand is an organ of speech, 
at least, it shares the same symmetry. 

When we come to speculate on the fact that 
stammering commonly begins before the age of 
eight vears, we may assume that, since this ts the 
period when the language centres are being de- 
veloped, it is also the time when the functional 
unity of these centres is the least stable. “The 
transfers are the probable stammerers, probably 
for the reason that the unity of the language 
centres is so likely to be disturbed. 

Nagging, exasperating, threatening, ‘hand-ty- 
ing, mitten-wearing and other “home-made 
devices” to stop left-handedness in children su- 
perinduce morbid sensitivity and nervous in- 
stability. 


<> 


The school has paid relatively more attention to the backward pupils than the superior 
ones, . . . and yet the latter will be the ones who will contribute the most to the advancement of 


society as a whole.—Danie! Starch. 
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BOOK TABLE 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. An Introduction to the 
Science of Life. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Julia 
Richman High School, New York. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 528 pp. 
Price, $1.56. 

This is in the fullest and. best sense a study of the 
science of life. We have been reading extensively along 
the lines of physiology and psychology in their inter- 
relation and in their application in cross fertilization by 
Mandel and Burbank, and cross breeding by DeVries and 
his associate demonstrators in Europe and America, and 
we can think of nothing fundamentally significant that 
Mr. Gruenberg does not give his students briefly and 
aaa It is really a masterful presentation of soci- 
ology and economics as well as of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, animal industry, physiology and mental science. 

Mr. Gruenberg has an almost uncanny way of reveal- 
ing almost omniscience regarding everything that is and 
ever was alive by incidental references, cross-catalogued, 
as wt were. 

Where other authors use a hundred pages to demon- 
strate the superiority of man’s constructive power, Mr. 
Gruenberg says in a sentence, that “man has finally suc- 
ceeded in building shelters so far beyond anything that 
other animals have made, that it seems ridiculous to com- 
pare them.” 

Other authors use long chapters to show how superior 
man’s speech is to the vocal communication of other ani- 
mals, but Gruenberg says that “human speech differs 
from the crowing and growling and snarling of other 
animals in what may be called its structural possibilities 
as well as in its actual complexity, — it is capable of 
constant re-adjustment to the needs of the thinking ani- 
mal in a way that the expressions of animals are not.” 

The noblest utterance we have seen on the science of 
human life is this: “We need to know much more (of all 
phases of biology) in order to carry on the affairs of 
community life more effectively and above all in order 
to distribute leisure so that each may live as human a 
life as possible.” 


SENTENCES AND THINKING. A Practice Book in 
Sentence Making. By Norman Foerster, University 
of North Carolina, and J. M. Steadman, Jr., Emery 
College. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Cloth. 124 pp. (4 by 6). Price, 75 
cents. 

We have seen no textbook that grapples with the dif- 
ficulties of correct and effective writing more tactfully, 
forcefully and successfully than does this. It teaches, 
with rare skill, by unusual methods, a learner how to 
learn to think before he writes and as he writes, and 
how to state what he thinks, so that a listener or reader 
need not listen or read laboriously and can get no other 
meaning than that which was in the thought of the 
speaker or reader. 

The authors exemplify their theory by practicing what 
they preach. 


A NEW MAP SHOWING THE RACES OF EU- 
ROPE. 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, Chicago: A. J. Ny- 
strom & Co. Large wall size, 30 by 40 inches. Litho- 
graphed in colors. Reversible wail map on extra strong 
coated paper, with mouldings, $1.75. The Racial Map 
only, with muslin back and plain mouldings at $2.25. 
The same, with muslin back, on dust proof spring 
roller and board, $3.75. 

New times demand new maps as well as new men. 
The World War makes new maps as necessary as it does 
new ideas. A map of Europe made before November 11, 
1918, would be as useful educationally as an ox-team in 
a race with an automobile. In the determination of new 
boundaries and the formation of new states in Europe, 
racial distribution has been an important factor; so much 
so that a map of racial areas is absolutely necessary to 
the student of current events. In this map racial areas 
are shown in a graphic manner by distinguishing colors, 
with names of races in red lettering. Thirty-five varia- 
tions and shades of color are required to bring out 
vividly the large and small areas. Names of political 
divisions and place names, also political boundaries as 
thev existed at the outbreak of the war, are printed in 
subdued gray color. 

The Base Map on the reverse side is printed in black. 
This may be used as a base for showing political divi- 
sions, phases of the war, distribution of products and 
resources, etc. 


EVERYDAY GREEK. Greek Words in English, in- 
‘cluding Scientific Terms. By Horace Addison Hoff- 
man, Professor of Greek and Dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Indiana University. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 107 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
This book supplies a long felt want in giving a brief, 

but thorough, course in the derivation of English words 
of Greek origin. Those who have studied Greek will 
find the book helpful in applying their knowledge of the 
language in building up an English vocabulary. Others 
can use the book in private study to trace the origin of 
scientific and other English words from the Greek. In 
the first forty-one pages the author treats of such sub- 
jects as the “Alphabet,” “Parts of Speech,” “Formation 
of Words,” giving English derivatives of the Greek 
words, as they are met. The remaining pages are de- 
voted to a thorough consideration of English vocabulary 
building from the Greek. A vocabulary of Greek words 
follows, and the book ends with a list of English deriva- 
tives, with an index and key to derivation. 

While the author emphasizes scientific terms, and espe- 
cially medical terms, the book is of great value to the 
general student in correlating English and Greek. It is 
to be regretted that the author has not used English let- 
ters in spelling the Greek words, singe so many of our 
scientific students of today do not know the Greek al- 
phabet, and what is more unfortunate, will not take the 
trouble to learn it. 


THE NEW-IDEA SPELLER. By M. A. Leiper, State 
Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky.. L. E. Foster, 
County Superintendent, Christian County, Ky., a 
E. B. Weathers, Jr., Superintendent of City Schools, 
Franklin, Ky. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 236 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

It is exceedingly interesting to sit on the side lines and 
watch the professional, philosophical, psychological, 
pedagogical, commercial race in an effort to make a 
“speller” that will seduce children and induce teachers 
to reduce the amount of incorrect spelling. The pros- 
pectuses of these “spellers” as they rush by, one af- 
ter another, in the race for a record, are one of the 
literary joys of the day. Here is the latest of these 
literary ventures. 

“A new speller, extraordinary in content and adapta- 
bility; one that conforms to the latest and best thought 
on the subject, one where the appeal is as powerful for 
the pupil as it is for the teacher. The fundamental rea- 
son for teaching spelling, the one on which the whole 
presentation of the subject should hinge, is to enable the 
pupil to spell rapidly and accurately the words required 
for the written expression of his thoughts. The New- 
Idea Speller accomplishes this with a simplicity and ease 
that will be a boon to every teacher. As for the pupil, 
the variety of the contents and the illustrations, and the 
unflagging interest it arouses, will make the spelling les- 
son a delight.” 


FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Emil A. Johnson, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Illinois. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1. 

The Bradley Polytechnic Institute and the Manual 
Arts Press have led the vocational educational pioneer 
procession since it really got into the game and never 
more noticeably than in this book on upholstering fur- 
niture by manual training students. In no other phase 
of school handwork is art closer to the artisan than in 
upholstery, and there is now no excuse for not including 
it in any school that takes its manual arts work seriously. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that eed Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Freee MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieaxe. IL 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


DOUGLAS GORDON CRAWFORD 


Instructor in English, Huntington School. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


Formerly Instructor in Phillips Andover 


Academy 


This new textbook in English Composition 


for secondary schools 


(1) inspires careful preparation of 
essentials on the part of the 


pupil; 


(2) regards the 


(3) provides the pupil with an un- 
wealth of illustrative 
classical and fam- 

iliar, serious and humorous; 
| 


usual 
material, 


(4) emphasizes such forms of com- 
letter-writing, 
which are most likely to be 
used by the student in after 


position as 


life. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


function of the 
English teacher as that of a 
friendly and helpful critic; 


Physicians Know 
| that it is both refreshing and invigora- 


ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


| Horsford’s 
| | Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
| in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. !. 
13 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This rtment is open to contribu- 
os anyone connected with 
spehools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
fmsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
1-3: City Superintendents of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 
8: Vermont State Teachers’ Assocla- 
tion, Montpelier. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associ?- 
tion, Portland. 
- Berkshire County (Mass. each- 

31: Bristol] County (Mass.) Teachers 
Association, Taunton. 
-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Assoc a- 

ee Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
‘Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 

NOVEMBER. 

-8: Colorado Education Association. 

J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

€-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

orcester County _ (Mass.) Teach- 

a Association, Mechanics’ Hall, 
Worcester. 
-26: National Council of Teachers 

English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, 
Secretary-Treasurer, ames 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


Grand 


“Simonds of Lewiston. 


Boston 
San Francisco 
B-43 5- 
CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY. More than 8,000 


students enrolled in the state uni- 
versity for the fall semester. 


LOS ANGELES. Superintendent 
of Schools Shiels has announced 
that the voters of Los Angeles 
soon will be asked to authorize a 
bond issue‘ of approximately 
$9,000,000 to provide for the con- 
struction of more school buildings. 
the bonds to cover the buildings 
required for the next three years. 

“There has been no money avail- 
able for buildings for the past four 
years,” stated Dr. Shiels. “When 
I first came to this city, I pre- 
pared a statement showing that a 
little more than $6,000,000 would 
be needed to put the city schools 


up to standard, as buildings and 
increased sanitary arrangements 
were necessary. Since then the 


cost of labor and materials has in- 
creased at least fifty per cent. and 
that will mean that fully $3,000,- 
000 more will be needed than re- 
quired a year ago.” 


IDAHO. 


Institutes for Idaho teachers will 
be held in the seven districts for 
the state designated therefor by 
the state board of education as per 
the following schedule :— 

Lewiston, October 6-10, F. W. 
conductor; 
Twin Falls, October 13-17, Hal. 
G. Blue of Twin Falls, conductor: 
Pocatello, October 20-24, W. R 
Siders of Pocatello, conductor; 
Rexburg, October 13-17, Willis 
Smith of Rexburg, conductor; 
Fra- 


Salmon, October 27-31, C. R. 
zier of Pocatello, conductor. 


ILLINOIS. 
ROCHFORD. The annual report 


of Carroll R. Reed, _superintend- 
ent, is very unusual in its wealth 
of information, local and com- 


parative. He selects twenty-two 
cities with populations ranging 
from 46,000 to 71,000. These cities 
are Rochford; Peoria; Canton, O.; 
Davenport, Ia.; Topeka, Lincoln, 
Racine; Springfield. Ill.; Sioux 
City; South Bend; Springfield, O.; 
Chattanooga; Superior, Wis.; Paw- 
tucket; Haverhill; Altoona; Terre 
Haute; Salem; Lancaster; York, 
Pa.; Covington and Binghamton. 
Of these Rochford has the largest 
per capita wealth, $1,563, and Bing- 
hamton, the lowest, $720. Peoria 
and Canton, O., are close to Roch- 


ford. Peoria has the largest pop- 
ulation and Superior, Wis., the 
least. In school enrollment, Lin- 


coln has the most in proportion to 
the population. In per capita cost 
for average daily attendance Sioux 
City, Iowa, leads and Chattanooga 
is lowest. In per capita cost of 
administration Springfield, Illinois, 
is highest ($2.59) and Chattanooga 
lowest, .718 per cent. In cost of 
supervision Sioux City leads ($7.99 


per capita); York, Pa., lowest 
($1.59 per capita). In instruction 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is highest 
($33.15 per capita) and Chatta- 
nooga lowest, ($14.52). For main- 
tenance Davenport, Iowa, leads 


($7.19 per capita), and Springfield, 
O., is lowest, .987. 


INDIANA. 
FRANKLIN. Franklin College 


is to have a new $125,000 science 
hall. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


YOU WANT 5 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


~ IOWA. 


MARSHALLTOWN. Superin- 
tendent Aaron Palmer’s annual re- 
port is the only one that has come 
to our desk that is brought down 
to June 1, 1919. Readers of the 
Journal of Education have had oc- 
casion to know how appreciative it 
is of his vigorous and progressive 
administration and the report jus- 
tifies all that has been said. _ The 
pages devoted to _ professional 
reading are the most elaborate we 
have seen prepared by any city 
supermtendent. Every section of 
the report is professionally virile. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The School Sur- 
vey Commission, appointed by 
Mayor Broening to study the school 
situation in Baltimore and arrange 
for a survey either by the United 
States Department of Education. 
the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation or the Car- 
negie Foundation, held its first 
meeting recently in the Mayor’s 
office at the City Hall. 

If the General Education Board 
makes the survey, the Mayor said, 
it would expect the city to pay half 
the cost. The total cost, he 
thought, would be $50,000 or $55,000, 
and he had informed the members 
of the General Education Board 
that if they made the survey the 
city would agree to pay half, pro- 
vided that half did not amount to 
more than $25,000. He thought the 
commission might find it advisable 
to have the General Education 
Board do the work on that basis. 
even though the Federal Board of 
Education might do it at no cost 
to the city. 

It was desired to find out, the 
Mayor said, what defects existed 
in the city’s educational system 
and the remedies necessary, and 


FOR SALE 
MINERAL COLLECTION 


of the late George H. Martin; 

about 2,000 pieces; both working 

and cabinet specimens. Address 
MARTIN 

388 Summer Street, West I ynn, Mase. 


what might be necessary to elevate 
the standard of the public primary 
and secondary schools. In his 
opinion the commission should de- 
termine just what it wanted doze, 
what subjects ought io be cov- 
ered — vocational education, nigh‘ 
schools and kindred matters — and 
then ask whatever agency might 
be employed to _ indicate tlie 
methods of reaching the ends de- 
sired. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ATTLEBORO. Superintendent 
Lewis A. Fales issues an annual 
report emphasizing most forcibly 
the handicap under which the 
teachers work because of the con- 
dition of the buildings. He magni- 
fies the new and important things 
that could not be done in this city 
because of this handicap. 

ARLINGTON. The school com- 
mittee is considering applicants 
for the McKnight scholarship, given 
by Edwin T. McKnight, president 
of the Massachusetts Senate. The 
conditions as quoted from Senator 
Mcknight’s announcement are as 
follows :— 


“IT do not care to place any re- 
strictions upon you in your choice 
of a student, except to say that I 
desire it to be given to some boy 
graduated from the high school 
this year who desires to enter upon 
a college course. He should be 
allowed to elect whether he wishes 
to pursue an arts course, a profes- 
sional course or a business course. 

“The boy to whom the scholar- 
ship is given should be one whose 
circumstances are such that except 
for this assistance he would be 
unable to take a college course. 
You will please make no distinc- 
tions as to race, color or religion, 
but see to it that the young man is 
a worthy student who will, in your 
judgment, make a worthy Ameri- 
can citizen.” . 

Application should be made by 
letter to the superintendent of 
schools, Arlington. 

NEW BEDFORD. In his. annual 
report Superintendent Allen 
Keith gives one of the most elab- 
orate statistical and best classified 
records that has come to our edi- 
torial desk. There were 12 per 


cent. not promoted, but 22 per cent. 
of Grade 1-B, which has no right 
to be so reported except that tra- 
dition requires it. Above the first 
grade only 10 per cent. are not 
promoted. Only 177 cases of ab- 
sence without parental permission 
out of 3,525,011 opportunities; only 
6 arrests; only 5 sent to “training 
school”; only 47 violations of 
labor laws. 


MONTANA. 


: BUTTE. The board of education 
Is putting on a high class health 
campaign with the purpose of 
making it permanent. Miss Mar- 
garet Murphy of New York. with 
two assistants, is in charge of the 
school nurse phase of the cam- 
paign. 
NEW JERSEY. 

BAYONNE. The new term of 
the vocational school opened with 
a registration considerably greater 
than in previous years. To pro- 
vide for this enlarged enrollment 
which had been anticipated by the 
board of education Frank R. Ward 
has been elected as head of the 
mechanical drawing department. 
Mr. Ward is a graduate of Mary- 
land State College. He has had 
several years of experience as a 
mechanical engineer and for ten 
vears has been a teacher of mathe- 
matics, drafting and other engi- 
neering subjects. He comes to 
Bayonne from Girard College in 
Philadelphia. 

TRENTON. William H. Stevens, 
who has been connected with the 
manual training department of the 
Trenton public schools for the past 
six years, has resigned to accept a 
position as director of vocational 
education and = superintendent of 
manual training in New London, 
Conn. Mr. Stevens will be suc- 
ceeded by Francis Mack, whose 
transfer to Mr. Stevens’ position 
was recommended to and adopted 
by the board of education at the 
last meeting. 

TRENTON. State Commissioner 
Calvin N. Kendall savs this offi- 
cially of Z. E. Scott, who has re- 
signed as an assistant state com- 
missioner to become superinten- 
dent of Trenton :— 
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If the “Flu” Does Come Again 


Neb. 


Address...................- 


this coming winter. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. Cc. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, 


Protective Benefits. send me 
story and booklet of ‘testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


However, there are many others who will heed this announce- 
ment and respond, and many of them may have occasion, very soon, — 
to thank us for bringing this opportunity to their attention. 


I am interested in knowing about your 


the whole | 


At least do this today—fill out | 
the Coupon on the left, cut it out 
and mail to the 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T.C. U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska | 


| 

Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of influenza 
If it comes, it will catch many teachers un- 


protected—for too many are prone to put off until the future that 
which should be done today. 


“Mr. Scott has been of great ser- 
vice to the schools of the state. 
He brought to his work rare intel- 
ligence, great industry, a_ high 
character, an engaging personality, 
a keen insight into the problems 
of elementary education, and zeal 
for the cause of education. He 
has won friends throughout’ the 
state. His work with the helping 
teachers and with superin- 
tendents of the state has been 
such as to win the admiration of 
those with whom he was associ- 
ated and the respect and _ conf- 
dence of the commissioner.” 


NEW YORK. 

Walter F. Cobb has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of physi- 
cal training. 

NEW YORK CITY. Six schol- 
arships of $1,200 each have been of- 
fered by Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago to especially qualified ne- 
gro medical students who desire to 
take up a post-graduate course. 

This was announced by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, of which 
Wallace Buttrick is president and 
Abraham Flexner is secretary. 

The scholarships will be awarded 
by a special committee in 1920. 

The statement follows in part:— 

“The General Education Board 
has just sent to the deans of all 
medical schools in the United 
States where there are negro stu- 
dents the details of an opportunity 
for especially qualified negro stu- 
dents to benefit by six scholarships 
to pay their expenses during post- 
graduate work in advanced study in 
such fundamental medical sciences 


as pathology, bacteriology, physi- 
ology, pharmacology, physiological 
chemistry, etc. These scholarships 
are offered by Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago, and will provide expenses 
and support up to $1,200 each, as 
needed. 

“Application may be made to the 
secretary by individuals or by in- 


ir 


stitutions in behalf of individuals, 
and should contain a full account 
of the education—general and pro- 
fessional—of the. applicant, includ- 
ing a transcript of his entire rec- 
ord in the medical school.” 

TROY. Ernest Robinson has 
been appointed principal of the 
Troy High School by the commis- 


| 


YOU. 


ais RED CROSS— 


Monitor of Americanism 


| at Home and Abroad iI} 
| Facing but the beginning of its | 
| task for Humanity, asks you to 
enlist with your local chapter as | 
one of the Million Volunteers who 
will put over the great Third Roll 
Call November second to elev- 
enth—Armistice Day. Mobilize 
Hearts, Dollars, Hands to enroll 
Twenty Million souls—Duty Calls 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 

New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-nine years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 
Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 

Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


sioners of education. He succeeds School for nine years. Mr. Robin- 
Martin H. Walrath, who relin- son was graduated from St. Law- 
quished the duties of the position rence University in the class of 
at close of the last year and was 1897 and is about forty-five years 


4a given a year’s leave of absence old. He is president of the New 
sg with permission to return as a York State Academic Principals 
member of the faculty. Association and a member of the 
Hi Mr. Robinson, who was selected executive committee. | He __—sihas 
j | for the position from a list of forty- served on several committees, hav- 


if eight candidates, has been princi- ing charge of the revision of the 
{ pal of the Amsterdam High School _ state syllabus. 
for the last four years and previ- — 
4 ous to assuming that position was OHIO. 
principal of the Glens Falls High DAYTON. At a salary of $155 a 
been appointed critic teacher in the 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES public schools. Assistant 
teachers in the high schools wen 
-) $100 a month as minimum and $110 
tiona! P t chere th had been fixed at $85. Special high 
| ton will range from $110 to $125. 
R cial department of the high school. VIRGINIA 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. yIRGINIA. 
HARRISONBURG. The eleventh 
year of the state normal school 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL opened on September 24 with 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — several changes in the faculty. 


Course for teachers in Junior High Julian Ashby Burruss, A. B.. A. M., 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal president of the school since its 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
‘to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN | 


The normal mind retains any subject matter which blends into 
familiar mental pictures. Units of information outside such pic- 
tures soon become confused and uncertain. The result of this 
confusion is a sense of weakness and a desire to escape from 
school. The Arlo plan gives power to make clear, definite men- | 
tal pictures. 


ARLO CLEMATIS 
for 5th or 4th grades, af for 4th or 3rd grades, | 
40 Cents 45 Cents 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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founding in 1909, resigned to ac. 
cept the presidency of the Vir. 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
Samuel Page Duke, A. B. A. M, 
takes his place. President Duke 
was formerly head of the Depart. 
ment of Education at the - state 
normal school at Farmville, Va, 
and for several years has been 
supervisor of high schools for 
Virginia, Walter J. Gifford, A. M, 
Ph. D., formerly of Wooster Uni. 
versity and also of Goucher Col. 
lege, Baltimore, is head of the De- 
partment of Education; Henry A, 
Converse, A. B. Ph. D., is regis. 
trar and part-time instructor: Miss 
Sarah M. Wilson, M. A., for nine 
years at Drexel Institute, Brook. 
lyn, is supervisor of practice 
teaching and instructor in home 
economics; Conrad T. Logan, A, 
B., A. M., instructor in English de- 
partment; Miss Katherine An- 
thony, B. S., supervisor of practice 
teaching, had charge of similar 
work at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
Livingston, Ala.; Miss Grace A, 
McGuire, B. S., director of dining 
hall, and instructor in institutional] 
management, has just returned 
from overseas, where she served as 
dietitian for a hospital unit. 

This school has gradually raised 
its requirements for entrance, and 
this vear offers four years of col- 
lege work with one _ preparatory 
vear. The degree of B. S. was 
first awarded last June to a class 
numbering eleven. The department 
of home economics is arranged to 
meet the requirements of the 
Smith-Hughes Act; this is the only 
normal school in the state em- 
powered to issue degrees under 
this att. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING. With the opening 
of the present school term at 
Wheeling High School another 
branch has been added to the man- 
ual training department, in the 
creation of an electrical section. 
R. H. Einstein, of Blairsville, Pa, 
is the instructor in charge of this 
latest study to be added to the cur- 
riculum. The higher classes of the 
grade schools will be given a les- 
son one afternoon every’ week, 
each school having been assigned 
a special day, while high 
schoel students will be given an 
hour’s instruction every morning. 


WISCONSIN. 

JANESVILLE. J. M. Dorrans, 
who has for some years been su- 
pervisor of the manual arts in the 
public schools of the state. has re- 
signed to take a position in Janes- 
ville at an increased salary, and H. 
W. Schmidt of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School takes his place in the 
department. 

MADISON. The city superintend- 
ents of the state will hold the an- 
nual meeting called by the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
in the capitol at Madison, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 1 and 
2. On Friday, October 3, the super- 
intendents will as usual meet un- 
der their own organization at the 
university. Dr. Frank McMurry of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been engaged for the 
Friday session. 

Speakers from without the state 
as well as the supervisors of the 
state department who will appear 
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program will discuss the 
various educational problems of 
supervision and administration 
which are now _pressing for solu- 
tion :- 

Reorganization in elementary 
education; the teaching for respon- 
sible citizenship; effective physical 
education; practical teaching of 
agriculture in the high school; 
school costs; utilization of educa- 
tional measurement in improve- 
ment of teaching and supervision; 
and co-operative study of educa- 
tional problems will be topics which 
will occupy the attention of the 
school men. 


WYOMING. 
CASPER. A new grade school 
is to cost $100,000. 


GREYBULL. A new $125,000 
school building is being erected. 


Army Teaching Shows 
Results 


on the 


To demonstrate how well for- 
eigners can be taught to under- 
stand and speak English in three 


months and at the same time be- 
come well trained soldiers, a de- 
tachment of twenty-eight men are 
on an exhibition trip that will last 
two months and take in fourteen 


cities. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Bernard 
Lentz, of the general staff, is in 
command of the tour. The men 


themselves are members of the re- 
cruit education centre. the school 
established at Camp Upton for the 
foreigners and _ illiterates. 

Half the men in the exhibition 
party enlisted about three months 
ago with little or no knowledge of 
the English language. and the rest 
have been in the service a shorter 
time. They received the regular 
course of three and one-half hours 
drill and three hours’ ‘schooling a 
day. As a result they can now 
drill like veterans, as they demon- 
strated at a final exhibition before 
Brigadier - General William _ J. 
Nicholson, the camp commander, 
his staff and the entire commis- 
sioned personnel of the camp. 
They can also understand and 
speak English in an_ elementary 
but quite practical fashion. 

After giving exhibitions in New 
York. the detachment will visit 
Providence, Boston, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land. Detroit. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Newark. Major Joseph Sidorowicz, 
Lieutenant Walter W. Wells and 
Lieutenant Mike Glod accompanied 
the detail. 

The recruit educational centre, 
which is the only school of its 
kind in the country. has forty na- 
tionalities represented among _ its 
members. Its school building has 
sixteen classrooms. The men are 
taught by a direct method, and 
English only is spoken at all times. 
The readers contain dramatic ver- 
sions of Esop’s Fables and classics, 
which were found by actual ex- 
periment to be successful 
than the apparently more practi- 
cal subject matter contained in 
other books. 

Civics are taught the men, too. 
At the end of four months they 
are to be graduated and assigned 
to regular organizations. h 
first class will be graduated at the 
end of this month. 
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TEACHERS’ 
show many vacancies in the teaching force not yet provided 


LATE APPLICATIONS for. Every day applications by wire indicate that teachers 


on as An investment on August 13 of $2 as agency enroliment 
ee secure September 4 for a Syracuse graduate without experience ; ition i ; 
rradui out experience a position in western 
@ ce at $1000, the principal and a member of the } i 
our office to make contract. On Augus 2 iti near ew York city Sioeeins 
. | i ’ August 14 a position near New York city registe 
a Fredonia normal graduate who desire ith wo 
‘ F esired with us. On August 25 we re 
whe aan ‘led = 5 received word of her appointment at $1€00. 
d I yho enrolled on August 15 and was recommerded at once for a music 
lidate as music anc 
drawing position in northern New York wag given a contract on Augrst 18. Teachers = 


now would do well & tell cat whet cat VACANCIES. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © 


34th Year. Our 


- sSpects, iti 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc. sent free. APpiica- 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 
. gr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 
an G : cae Schools and Famili 
artment o t 
to parents. Call on or 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


Agency 


teacher f. 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, Hest 


recommends teachers and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (v te 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Py ters 
442 Tremont Building. Besson 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE ‘*“Pctor people. We 
Between 34th and Sth Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to schoo) officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, M r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. . 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. a 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. “Ae Boston, Mass. 
AGEMEY | 


Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” ~ 
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REGISTER NOW 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


TEACHERS 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank an d Manual 


-at Once 


Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


September 25, 1919 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


EVERY STUDENT 


to learn the skilled operation 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COM PANY 


374 BROADWAY 


of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


HIS is the typewriter 


which has lent a new 
helping hand to business by 
speeding up the day’s work. 
And it will’ lend the same 
helping hand to every typist 
who learns to use it, by aiding 
him to get a good position — 
just the kind he wants. 


NEW YORK 
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